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€STHACI ■ , , ' " ■ ■ , • ^ ■ . . 

This paper, ex: pi'ores what 'is known <|>nd what is needed. 
W th«..areas'' of ^ ( 1) experiential learning and experiential *ed Oca tioc 
and (2) ejctendiag e^xperience-baJsed career education (ifiCE) to groups 
not "c urrently served by ^uch a pr eg ra i, * Folio wing .tlie introduction, 
the paper ^contains eight s«ctions. Section- 2. prcvides a discussion of 
what the ejc^ert^ are saying about youth and adalta an^d about school^ 
and tfd?:k. The third section reviews pro-posed sSloticnfi to the 
pr6bleBs. 'young people and adults in school and at work and 
concludes that experienti?il. learning ii$" th6^ ccaaon these underlying 
the solutions. Probleas identified by experiential learning advocates 
.that have sighifiqance for ej^perience-based educaticn in general and. 
'for FBCE a^e presented in 'the fourth s^tion- Sections 5 and 6 give 
working definitions of experiential' l^rning and exfeiientiai ' -. 
education, identify possibly areas for resear<?h, and present 9k a o del 
for blending research and develcpient through the extension of ESCE- 
The s<^venth and" eighth. sec"tions discuss extending EEC E to three 
population^ ■ (junior, high gifted students, adults, .and teachers in^, 
training) an'd pcesent a process aodel for extending research and 



developaent .on EBCE- Fo^lpwin^g the co EClU€fl-on, saiple research 
guestions and an *exaiiple cf h^cn th* -process model aighi: work a, 
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EXTENDING EXPERIENCE-BASED EDUCATION: 

. SOME ISSUES AND XONSIDERATIONS . f 



SECTION I: Introduction - ^ . , 

The Education and .Wox"k Program 'of the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (NWREL) agreed to prepare a policy outreacrh paper for the' 
Natignal .Institute, of Education (NIE)- to present inlonnation about 
the possiblg^ extension .of Experience-Based Career lilducation to three 
populations: gifted and talented ' junior high studentSi adults. and 
teachers. In order ..to do so/ it became obvious "that" the b^^oac^r * 
issues of experiential learning 'a ud e^q^eriential education were crucial 
to the ^extension, This paper then, explore? what is known and what 
is needed irt the areas of: . . * 

m Experiential learning and experiential education 
* ..^"^ • 

, ' • Extending EBCE to groups not currently served by the program 

Th§ remainder of this paper is organized in the following way: 

Section II; A Recapitulation of the Pr4bl6^<n"What the Experts 
are Saying About Youth and Adults and About Scfhool 
and Work 

/ V- ^ . ' ' ■ / ' 

. . Section III : The* Nature of the Proposed Solutions 
-Section IV: Problems with the Solutions ^ ' , 

Section V: A Working Definition of Experiential I^arninj^ and 

, Experiential «^ucat ion 

* » * 

it ' ' 

Section VI: A Framework for Linking Research and Development 

Section VII- ^ Extending EBCE"t!o Three Populations ' . 

Section VIII*, A Process Model ^for Extending Research and 

^ Devefopment on Experience-Based Career Education 

Section IXi Conclusion , ' ' 

Throughout 'this paper/, we have, attempted to present issues for NIE's 



consideration which we feel shq,uld ^f f ect policy^ ^Xhis paper is not 
intended to provide all the answers. Our intent i-B to explore some 
of the problems and opportunities in a way that will provoke additional 
questions as well as a search for some answers. ^ " 

Finally, by presenting the research sections first/ we are not implying, 
that ^tending EBCE a secondary consideration; Both tasks are, 
in our ^opinion/ of critic^ impoft to fu\ure directions for NIE, 



^SE CTION*'!!: A- Recapitulation of'the Probleni--What 'the Experts Are • 
Saying Abflut Yoiith and Adults arrd About.School and Work 

About Youth , During the last five ^ears, experts from fields 
served on panels, coimniss j.ons and t^sk forces devoted to tl^e problems^ 
of the young in our' sociisty, Althouah- the" evidence they compiled is, 
by now, a familiar " story , it. is st4:'ii distressing. ' * ^ 

Gen/^rally^, the problems center around the"lnadqquacy of the link^ 
between school and wgprk and the difficulties young people, \ 
experience making tho transition from adolescence to adulthood. . ' - 
For' example: ^ ^ ' ^ ' 

• The young are isolated from the adult world . 

What -we are wxtnessin<? is the "separation of the. young from 
the rest of society" — an unhealthy situation at best. 
(Coleman 1974:80), At a 'time when young people and adultjs 
should be learning from and about each other, the young ^ 
are in school/and the adults, are at work. A rejatod and 
' coirpounding problem is the separation of the young from 
e^ch'other according to age. ' ' • 

The young are losing confidence in school . 

More young people are in school than ever before (5S percent 
of IS year olds and 98.9 pejrc^nt of 12-15 year olds in 1971) 
{Martin 1976:4^0. At the same time that our lawsiand ' . 
customs are keeMLng thq young in school longer'v experts 
warn us 'that " (tl^re) is a general adolescent serfse of 
^ disconnection between sjelf and scjiool....^ The result is 

a sizeable loss of confidence in schooling* 'among the 
young" (Coleman 1974:88). Not only-;r then, are the young 
isolated, but they also lack confiiS^Q^ in the institution 
to ^which they have been sent for. their isolation. 

• The^student role is fragmented . ' 

Along with the disconnection between self and school, the 
0^ young in their role as student? experience a ''repetitive 

round of movement from one expert to another" (81). "In 
their isolated and separate vrarld of school, the young 
■* are depenc^ent onVspefcialized teachers who. know little' 

about the students as findividuals (Ibid). 

•/ J The student role is passive . 

According to a 1972 study, the student role is, for the 
most part, a passive. one (Bcx^cock 1972 in tollman 1974). 

« 
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The primary method' of instruction in'the classroom makes 
i^^o^mation assimilation the Qominant learning pattern for. ' • 
the yoTiShg {Coleman 1976), ' There is J^ittle that is activp 
about . taking in information, » ^ 

Adu^ts^^as well as the young y lack confidence in the schools ^ 

Not only are we isolating the young fbr more yea^s in 
institutions they aren't sure of and wl^ere the^r role is both 
fragmented and passive, we a^ adxilts aren't sure the schools, 
particularly secondary schools, can handle the job. The 
legitimacy of sphools is "^being questioned and the ability of 
the schools to r espondy to society Vs demands, is dwindling, 
'*Part of *?:he 'problem of legitimacy and resilie^ice (of schools) 
i^ that through long accretion of activities and responsibilities 
and., the assuming i&f new biJrdens at a rapid pace in recent' - 
decad^., the institutions of American seconda-ry and higher 
education have taken on a great deal of re^onsibility and 
work" (Coleman 1974 : 90) .s^ Taxpayers and teachers, according 
to a^d in addition to the experts, ar^ >rh^ questioning t;he 



J' 



; " school's ability to assume such a lar^e share of responsibility 

for educating the young (Ibid), 

• • The school,s don't and can't teach all the v^oung need to know . 

' " ^- schools ' structures are designed -wholly for self-development, 

^ particularly the acquisition of cogpitive^ skills and of 
^ knowledges. • , - (Schools) -do not provide extensive ^opportunity 
for managing one 's , affairs, they 'seldom encourage intense 
.Concentration on af^ingle activit;y, and they - are inappropriate 
settings, for nearly all objectives involving responsibilities 
that affect others^* (Coleman 1974:146), One can r:easonably 
say that the schools should *not^ be expected to provide th^e 
experiences for the young; in the not too distant past, 
however, we. did expect ill this and more from schools, 
particularly from the comprehensive high schools 

^ / - , ^ . 

^ In addition to problems centering around the schools, the young are * 

haying a tough time cpnnecting with the other institution that pervades 

our lives — work. Some of these ^compound:^!^' difficulties deserve to 

be - mentioned. ^ • , ' - ' 

^ . m It's hard to find a job. ^ 

s,. In spite of the confusion^^surroui^in^ the collection and 
interpretation of youth unemployment- statistics , \^ know 
yiat "in any particular month between a million-and-a-half 
\ and two million teenagere are looking for work and unable 
I ^ ' tro find it" (Wirtz 1975:22), In any given year, about 

half of all' those out of work are teenagers. Although 
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the number of young people finding jobs ha*^ been incretising, 
a rate of 20 percgrit uneirtployment' for youth who want to work 
'xs dangerously high. ' ^ . , 

• Young people who choose educat^ion leading towar^^ specific 
career aren't necessarily getting the jobs they were trained 
for . 

The most well-known example is the number of recently trained 
teachers who can't find work in their field. We may question 
the appropriateness of such trailing and/or the job ma'tket, 
but we caniipt question t?he problem lack jobs in onfe's 
field creates for young, well-tra'ined job seekers- 

We're better educated- aMd our jo bs ma y not use what we've ^ 
. learned. ^ v * . 

By 1990, fifteen out of every sixteen persons will have 
more than an elementary sphool education; one of every four 
will have a college degree^ (Wirtz 1975:29).. "But vije^ are 
developing more highly edticated people faster than we are 
creating jobs that^ traditionally required this much education 
(96)- If we continue to viev"work as the place, where we 
use our education — and get rewarded accordingly — we may be 
in for some disappointments. It may take more education to - 
get a job; - it may not take as mucA to do it^ ' ^ 

• Picking a careey may be as hard as getting a job ^ ' ^ 

Coleman reports th^^ "subjects in one recent large-scale 
survey considered vocation-related decisions their most 
critical task** (Cbleman 1974:103). Although changes in / 
career plans and choices occur periodiqally throughout 
adult years,' youth become concerned about" the topic as 
early ffs age 12, Wit*^' aril the uncertainty about employment 
and the ptoblemsVthe "*young are encounter in'^g in school, 
xt*9 no wonder they worry! . 

Before we turn to some of the prqposed solutions to these problems 
(and, nxDre specifically, to some of. the problems inherent in th^^^ 
, solutions), we would like to look b^riefly at what the experts are 
finding out about adults .in relation to their ifiajor i tut ion- -work 

Aly>ut Adults . -W>iile some analysts are writing abo^it the problems of 

* youth vith school and work,^thcrs are focusirrg the^ir attcntign on, ^ 

what is , happening .with and to adults at work^as well as«in retirement 

The following will serve to illustrate the kinds of work--related' 

problems adults are experiencing or ^can' expect to experience in their 

1 i f et ime s : • ' ^ ' . i 

- ■ ^ r 
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This problem ha^ touched too many lives. For some, trying to 
find work has become a job in itself. To cite some not too 
recent but compelling numbers, "In 1974 some 8 mill ion- persons 
drew une!uploymept benefits — a fourth of them for fifteen weeks 
or longer; 1 . 9 i^il lion exhausted their benefits without finding 
employment;**' (Wirtz 1975:115) . '^The^ unemployment ^ figures are 
^i^ased on those who are actively looking for work; we don't 
really knov^ how many .gave up, ^ ' 
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- Adi4lts must be prepared tP change jobs and careers . 

The ^Department of Labor estimated in 1975 that" a twenty- 
year old man would change jobs six^or seven times in his 
working life. That alone might be manageable; information 
from the Bureau of Census makes it mc^e problematic by 
suggesting "that this same man wil^ — ^n the average --^make 
one or two shifts,. . .in 'major 'occupational groupings, one 
* of which will regnaire further education or traih|ng" 
(Wirtz 1975:i08)'. 'Exit, ;entry. and r4-entry problems for 
•working women who are also raising a^ family. ^dd another 
dimension to the i^ssue of j^obs and' career shifts . 

' ' ' • S ' 

Som^ job and career changes ^ill be initiated by the worker;--'' 
some will not. "There is... the significantly increased 
prospect ,now that people -will move i/n the course of their 
work careers from one type of job^'^o another -Largely because 
somfev types of jobs are expanding and othej^s diminishing" 
(93). In sum, , we had better be prepared for change. 

Work -isn't* what it used to be . , . 

It is less physical and take3 less of o^ut lifetime . Machines 
do much of the physical 'labor workers used to do, thereby . 
changifig the nature of the work requirements. At the same 
time, adults go to school longer, work fewer hours in a year, 
retire earlier and live longer. '*The net of it is that work_ 
takes less than half as much of a liters waking hours as it 
did a century ago and giyes us more trian twice the opportunity 
for- other usqs" (Wirtz 1975:97) . Obviously, this does not 
in itself ^ constitute a problem.^ Figuring out ^what to do with 
pur , time—both on the three-day weekenc&^'and in the^O or 30 
years after retirement — is^ a problem^. 



For adults 'Vho find work and vho endure the job and career ch^inges 
described above, there is a possibility that they may not end iup 
satisfied with their work, which- lead^s us to' the next problem: 



■No 



t all workers are happy satisfied with what they are 



doing . 



When- Work in Arnerica was putJlished, the notion of wrkex 
Satisfaction Kas dramatically and effectivej^y shattered. " ^ 
cfames O' Toole, Chairman of the IIEW Task Force responsible, 
for the study, has since written numerous articles and 
books which shed inore light on the topic. He tells us that 
what workers want, ^"as irore than 100 studies in the past 
20 years show, is to become , masters of their immediate 
environments- and to feel that their work and they tiiemselves 
are iiT^fjortant — the twin ingredie'nts of- self-esteem" 
( Work in America 1973:J.3), 

Viewing wor^k as a spurcfe of feelf-esteem presents problems 
fo/ many. Quoting' aqain from Work in Ameribi , "Duli, repetitive 
seemingly meaningless tasks, offering little challenge or 
autonomy, are causing discontent among workers at all 
occujpational levels" .(xv) . . ♦ 



Conclusion . Just as t^e young l^ve problems with, school, adults have 
problems with wprkT It is obvious that two of the most powerful and 
pe;rv^sive instilsititions* in our' lives, ^s currently operating, are not 
sufficient to respond to .Aese problems. What:, then, *do the experts 
propose do? 
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' SECTION IIJ: The Hature of the Broposed Solutions , j 

A careful reading of the many solutions proposed by the experts , 
leads us to the general conclusion that we must:" 

f Re^structure educat4.on so that 'it no longer is limited to 
one institution (school) btat also includes access to and' ^ 
provisioHi for other institutions, work being the most 
frequently '^mentioned , 

m Restructure work so that workers can exporience more and 
' better learning both on the job and through our traditional 
.place of . learning, school. 

At the same time that this exchange between dominant institutions 
would take place , a number of changes would go on in ..school and work 
places to insure that we do not trade one set of problems for the 
other. In both the exchange and the changes we find reference to 
what could be termed a key to a successful education-work relationship 
for young people, and adults. The experts use various terms for it 
(more on this shortly) , but/ we shall call' it experiential leaj|ning. 
Experiential learning is what the experts believe young people will 
get when they spend time with adults at work; it is thft which will 
help' workers- s^isfy their need to learn on the job; it offers a . 
new way of organizing short-term and long^-term off-the-job educationa], 
experiences for adults as well as for young people l;hrough the 
restructuring of postsocondary institution^. Experiential learning 
is clearly the "missing piece" that will kelp the young ^cpnnect with 
tlie adult world and help, aduixs connect successfully with work, or 
simply help them, get work* We are not suggesting that experiential 
- learning is the only proposed solution;' we are suggesting that it 
appears in* the recommendations, either^ implicitly or explicitly, 
often enough to warrant our further consideration. A few illustrations 
will serve to highlight tiSis. 

•In Youth: Transition to Adulthood the ^Coleman Panel developed eight 
proposals; seven of which advocate nonschool institutional structure's * 
in which young people would hold a role other than that of studeYit . 
The Panel describes ^^his role as follows: 

"This different role involves either responsibility for 
(the young person's) welfare, or responsibility^ for 
others* welfare; it involves orientation to productive 
and responsible tasks; where it involves learning it is 
^learning tTirough action and experience^ not by being 
taught " (Coleman 1974:146). (Emphasis added.) 

Jhe Education of Adolescents ^ the Martin Panel report whi^h followed 
the Coleman re^rtv includes 11 major recommendations and numerous 
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in-text reqommendations-. ^ In abbreviated fckrm, the 11 niajor 
recommendations are: * , ' 

1. Replace comprehensive high schools* with con^prchensive 
education . . ^ ^ , * 

2, Start ^participatory education xerograms for adolescents 
' and adults in the arts, careers and govejr.nment - 

' 3. Establish^ small, part-time,, short-term flexible schools 

4. Lower compulsory dally' attendance 

5, ReejBphasize the basic role the high school , i , e . , the 
education of the intellect . 



6. Establish a community guidance center 

■ 1 - ■ ' 

?• Consider' the above as working hypotheses to be tested 

8, Include adolescents and adults in planning and reviewing 
educational change programs 

9. Conduct research to provide* LEAs' with ^t.he technical help 
needed fo^ change programs 

10, Provide ' federal support and state review in planning and ^ 

evaluating programs ' . . , 

' 11. Provide federal support for a "national recruitmeiit: 

training and technical support program for operational * 
planning teams at the local level" (Martin 1976:10^19), 

In Martinis preface to the report, he identifies as an essential 
feature of the^report "the conviction that the high school, has ' 
become overburdened and should shar^ its responsibilities for ypiith 
with other agencies, j.n 'the conmunity, so that instructicifi ^nd 
educational expediences can be provided ^th in the school ^and 
outside the school in the comnunity xtseTt*^ {viii) . When the Panel 
discusses how the youngs should be integrated into the larger 
community, "a wide variety of out-of-school or * experience-based 
learning opportunities ' " is the' recommendation (52,)- (Ethpha^i^ 
added - ) ^ . . > 

In The BoiH>dless Resource , the Wirtz Council, committed to the ^idea 
of bringing eduqation, ai?d work closer together through collaborative 
prbcesses, recommends the creatidin of gducation-Work Councils. 
Their purpose, broadly stated, would be. to "ferry people and ideas 
across the gap between education and' employment ^nd at the same time 



' -^-infyse the coming-rof-^ge prpcess*_^\»fl:fr. Xnowledge. ^i n 
. • aVaiXable :^om the -broader gbntnuiiipty*^ (Wirtz- 197-57 



the council, no tLe$ that '-son^ previous, effprt^ tg bridge the .educa'tiiDn- , 
. work ^jap' have not ^Remonstrated that we knov?- how' to pxcpduce the-* " ' 
outcomes ^e; seek, ' More , specif icaily, "Experiential: learning Is / ■''■^[' 
still phrase- looking for lt:s s^cifi^c -eontefrit " ( 2 ) v - : (EmpMsi^ ' ad^ed . 

In i^^>-v -^. earning, -and the Americah ^uture- ^ Toole emphasiizes that 
part of ttie^ search for a tetter quality of life involves finding -ways 
. education can be made more relevant, to the_^-work world ai\d* at ,the same 
time §.vold becgming a "passive 'handmaiden of industry or'^the ©eonomy'^ 
(O'Toole 1977:xii), One alternative proposed, by^ 6' Toole w^uld fuse\ 
liberal i^d^ tec^ical learning thereby forjtiing -an alternative career 
education mddel^ on» vS'hic'h j|uropeans call.^tJie "learning ^ociety. " 
To aqhieve this^ O' Toole I'i^fc the following goals as proposed by the 
European spoke sp«fr sons for th# model (Gass, Backer, Husen;l : 

"the integration of education,, work a!nd !I^^sure " 

the integration of theory^ and practice, of liberal apd ^ 
technical educcftlon 

' ■■ ■ ^ ' 

^the integration osf social classes in education and at 
work : ^ * 

an emphasis on continuing education or lifelong learning 

' an emphasis 'on education for leisure- as well as for . 
work ^ ^ ' ' 

^preparation of youth for the^orld of 'work acquired -througTi" 
actu?il-work experience t - m 

a deemphasis on educational credentialism 

a focus on lear^ning and individual growth as the goals- 



of life 



an emphasis on school as a joyous place whtJtre one learn^ 
to learn ! , t 

the integration of a^gtP groups" (139) 

In support of the goals of the learning- society, 0' Toole presents 
in some detail the ideas of Dewey and Whitehead "that education 
should be leased on experience or self--discovery" (141) . European 
legal training is given as an example of an existing model *of a 
"practical-liberal, theoretical -applied, vocational.-liberajl" form 
of career education (145). Again, in ^his model, the method of 
learning is described as experiential . . 
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Experience-Based/Career Edi^cation — A NeedM. Response 



,E5tperience-Basdjia^arjeer ^E^^ (EBCE) ean certainly be cited as \ • 

40 iin^ttant if^spons^ te of. ^ypun^ people described e^lier 

"*aud is an educational Experience whicJH emphasizes tli^impcrtance of 

* expetiential learning.; It has, then,^ addressed the ^n^feds and employed ^ 
the. methods; generally advocated by th^ experts. Although it may be 
unnecessary to develop a "case'* for ^EBCg as ^fert of this doctirapn^, ve 

-believe is iniportant to recj^gni^e both the. f oous and the : 
accoi!©|i^«J^ments^ of tfh^S ongoing- develbpmen|:, effort. 



Concluai^on. A review, of some of the key literature 9n the- problems 
' of ^ young people^and adults in 'school 'and at work and arj analysis "of 
the proppsals 'of ^fered leads ^is ^ con dude ;that there is a common*, 
' therfti^nderlying improYing^the ^edtidatiori-^^ relationship. I^hat' 

tJfeme are calling^xperi^tial learning. : We believe EBCE represents^ 
one of ^t hi most subs^ntia^, and thorough efforts to date to promote 
experiential 16arnin^. HoweverV although there may be. agreem^ent 
that e^e^iential ;te^rning is a critical ccn^ponent of any edncatioii- 
work program^-^a^nd likely to gain in^ prominepce in the policy - 
\> vocabulaa:y--therd are problems with the tejrm. , / 

In the next- section of this document, we describe some of the problems 
identified' by experiential learning a^dvociates* whiph we believe, may 
. have' signifiicance for .'exj^tience-^blised education in general and for 
EBCE. . \ 
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SECTIO'M IV: Problems Wi th the Solutions ^ 

Like "justice*' and *'freedora^" "experiential learning" is 'a phrase / 
most ^o^le do not question. 'As* we explore the phrase fu^-ther^ 
however H we i^ind confusing and, con trad ict6ry. definitions of what' 
it means, coi^eern over the lack of evidence *hat it works,, and 
revealicg statements like i:hat of Wirtz cited earlier: "Experiential 
learning is still a phrase looking/-f or its specific content" %^ \^ 
(Wirtz i975:2). . - / ^ . ' ' ' " 

Recent literature does, however, contain some definitions of 
experiential learning.* ^ Sowe exajnples are presented here to ill-ustrate 
.the c^;y^fusion surrounding what is connoted by and attributable %o 
the plirase "experiential learning-" , - 

Definitfion L : learning which occurs prior to enrolling in 
school ^or which credit may or may not be giv^n, and which 
^Vas conducted without prior arrangement with an instructor. 
V Variations of this definition appear in the work of Sexton 
. .and Ungerer (1975) T Arnold (no date). ' 

Definition 2 ; learning through acting, part of which involves 
o^erienceb or observing the consequences of action (Coreman 
1976; 50)s. » 

Definition 3 ; learning from experience in the work world; ^ 
relating learning in school**€b the work world? relating experience 
to •the jieed for more knowledge and theory ^ may provide credit 
(Venn 1976:78). .. ^ . J 

.Definitioft 4: "The phrase * experieritial learnings' is redundant. 
Most of us would never say 'wet water' or 'physical sex,' ^^^y 
we seem T>ery comforteible discussing experiential learning^ tISicitly 
. ^ackndwl edging' that therev is some other kind. There isnVr. " 
(Lyons 1972:21 as cited in Sexton and Ungerer 1975 : 5) .' ^ 

The first definition described the circumstances .in which learning 
occurs? the second definition describes a process by which some filing 
is .learned; the third is largely contextual? and the fo\ir€h (included 
here only to illuslgratte the. range of opinions) says that all learning 
ifi^' experiential. Although these particular authors alert the reader 
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redog^ize tha't more work n^de^tp be done on definitions , A more 
systematic approach to defining experiential learning experiential 
education is part of the, wqrJt proposed in the NWREL Education and Work 
5- Year ^lan . |. 



to their meaning of experiential learning, others use the term 
withoujir^ef inition^ - Still others employ syix^nyms — action-learning, 
e^cperience-based learning, worJc-experience learning, participatory 
leaarning,- self -directed l^rning and the .familiar leajrning by dping. 

The vocabulary and the meanings become even harder to decipher when ^ 
the ph^se "es^erieritdal ejiucation" is introduced. Consider the 
.fpllowing. definition from Sexton and Ungerer: . * • . 

"By^^xperiential education we mean learning activities outsid^ 
-the normal classroom environment, the 5bjectives;,of which 
are plainnad and articulated prior to undertaking the*^ 
experience, involving activity that i-s meaningful and real 
and on the same level as that of other nonstudents in the 
scime nonclassroom environmen^ki and in which the learner 
has the assistance of anotter^^rso^ (most often a faculty 
advisor) in expanding the learning as much .as possible that 
• t^kes place in nonclassroom settings" (Sexton and Ungerer 

1975:1)- ' ^ ^ , 

Although it is unrealistic and even , unwise to expect definitions tb 
remain the ^ame from author to -author^ it woul3 app)sar tiiat the 
degree of vauriation in the definitions "presented above indicates , 
more than semantic differences. For instance^ the first definiti/^n 
^staties that experiential learning occurs prior to enrolling in 
school? the* second h^s no reference to 'location^ leading one to 
believe ejroeriential learning can occur in ^ny environment; and 
the third implies that experiential learning goes on in the work ' 
plac^ while the learner^is ^enrolled in school. These variations * 
can become a major problem when school ^people, stxidents, workers^ 
program developers, administrators and a host of '^others begi* to 
inclement "experiential learning, " "experiential education" or 
any of the synonyms/ - ■ ^ . . , • 

Apart from differ^ces in v^at is meant by experiential learning 
and experiential education, tlSe ailthors are the first to acknowledge 
other problems with experiential learning, and/or (experiential 
Education* For example: , Ifv ' . 



Experiential education lacks an adequate conceptual"^^ 
framework; the work in this area is of limited qual^ity 
and slim quantity^ {Sexton, and Ungerer 1975)* 

Research on the. educational value of experiential 
education is limited to" ^ few studies and "surprisingly ^ 
few of these come directly firom the (profession)'' fibid), 

Tbe literature on experiential education is noricritical 
and noiievaluative (Ibid). • i , ' 



Exp<?rienti'al J.§arning (defined here as learning prior to . 
enroXling in scliool)^ lacks proper guidance from ingtructors; 
there's no real fljeans of evaluating icKat w^s iTeai-ned ^ 
{Arnold/* no da^e) . ' . ^ . V " - ^ 

Action-learning, although well-^recoitmended,*^ is not well 
docuinented' in terms of -results? "..^ there have been only - 
a few comprehensive studies of action-learning programs 
and these h^ive- produced little evidence that action- 
learning lias so far^one what is claimed for it" (Graham 
1974:8? in Venn 1976)"^, 

i ... 
Haste and, lack of conceptual izatiorf can lead to student 
disappoWtment at. the lack of a^rationale for experiential 
learning, ^or assessment practices iand not integrating 
experiential learning with classroom experiences (Knapp 1976) 

Concerning work experiehce^ it would be helpful, Coleman 
n6tes, if the data on its effectiveness were as strong as 
the conflicting opinions about its value for young-people 
(Coleman 1974:108) . ^ 

SeXton and Ungerer, in . addition to their own critique, 
cite "Sidney ^ Hook's concern with the misinterpretation of 
Dewey. 3?f we are to avoid equating ail experience with 
education (a fateful. mistaJ^e according to Hook) , we must , ^ 
determine "v^ich learning is to emphasized by the 
educational community and whicji is not. * Ironically, 
advocates qf eacperiential education in search of a 
conceptual base have tended to avoid this question^ 
which has led to the vague notion that all doing is learning 
(Hook in Sexton and Uhgerer 1975:20-21). 

Finally,, a recent paper by Harry Silberman (1977) cites 
five arguments that have been used against worH experience. 
Very briefly, the&e aSSe: 

• The* job shortig^ argument — too much attention is 
being paidv to t;he "supply" side of the job market 
arid not enoufgh tq^ the "demand" side 

• The n6n-problem argument — youth isolation is not a 
problem; socialization value of work vexperijence is 
overestimated 

The big brother argument — ^work .experience programs 
are too' paternalistic , ^ 

• The spoiled child argument — work esjperience advocates 
are too soft bn the young 

•* The high'-cost argunient— the hidden costs make work 
experience too expensive 
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' All, of the aipove critacisms either oome Jrom or are addressed by 
advocates -of • expgri'ential • learning. > Iij short r' we need npt t^irn to' , 
the^ opponents tp idefnti^y .the problexnsV ' • ^ . 

Agaxn— Some Consideration (3f- tBC E^ , ' ' 

— ^~ ' : " - . . . ' ■ ■ . ^ , ■ f 

Although we believe that many ' of the criticisms eited -above describe 
eonsiderafely ftKsre a*t^t^tion th^n they have received to date, it Is 
iiDportant- to note that the ^wor\^s^ociated with ,EBCE should be. 
viewed at a large step in correotipg or "alleviating, some of these 
trriticisms* • ^ . ' 

Fi5:st, results of BBCE programs - ii\ terms of st^i^oiit o\tcom,eV^re 
well-documented. Second, the developers .and ni^na^f^rs' of EB^^roq^ajps 
have gone to great lengths to deter^iine \^iat kind^^o^ learning^o^ 
^phasize and, what kinds of structure to provide. Ajid ^inally^ we 
believe the research and extension issues raised in this paper would, 
.if addressed, strengthen not only EBCE^ but also the exjperiential 
learning/education fie^d in general, ' ■ 

Conclusion, One of the critical compbnents of thie solutions proposed 
by those , who ' have studied the education-^work relationship is soBie 
form of exp^eViential learninq. This phrase and its synonyms have not 
reached a point where a generally accepted definition exists. 
Moreover # there is confusion over the differences between experiential 
learning and •experiential -education. The advocates as well as the 
critics find fault with the research, implementation and measurement 
(to name 'three areas) associated with both experiential learning and 
experiential education. In spite of these problems, it is clear 
that 'opportunities for learning for the yoiing can no longer be limited 
to school and that adults cai>. not be denie**the satisfaction of 
continued learning both . on the. job and through educational 
institutions. What is waj^afintaST we believe, is a concerted effort * 
to expand and strengthen the res^rch base on the experiential learning 
process ar^ on e^xperiential education programs at the same time that 
development of experience-based learning programs continues. To 
assist in defining what such a research effort might consist of , we 
have ^selected workiag definitions of experiential learning and 
experiential education, identified some possible areas for research ^ 
and presented a model for blending research and development, through 
the extension of EBCE. ■ ' 
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* . ' ' ■ V 

SECTION. V: A Wopking Definition, of^Expen'entia] Learning and 

Experiential Educaitioft, , " , - . 

In our ,view,, experiential • learning is a process whjch occurs mogt 
■frequently , in. an. eij^rienti^l educ'atioYi coriteact . Tex help clarify 
the distinctions, .we are presenting definitions of.bdth the 
g.xpgyiential ' 1 earning process {from Col eroan). and /experientiai , 
education context (from Sexton and Urtgerer ) . - 

^' Experiential Learning ^4 . ' ' 



4 r 
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Ii^ the NWREL Education and Work j^-Year Plan ^ used Golpma^'s definition 
of experiential learning in our discussion of the' need for rese^arch 
on the iippact of such learning. We remain convinced that <?oleTnan's 
definition ±s both thoughtful^ and useful. . Since this definition is 
iinpprfcant to the research and development questions* raised in a later 
•Isection of this, paper; we have inc^Jaded it in scmie detail hfere. 

Coleman conip.ares two pattserns of ^Learning, each of vdiich is implied 

in a different theory of instriKrtion. The tvra patterns are: / 

• ' Information. Assimilation: "Learning through instruction, ^ 

/in which information or knowledge is transmitted from an. 
instructor to the l^earner'^? * and, • 



Ea^eriential Learning: ''Learning* . . through acting^ and then 
experiencing or observing the consequences of action" 
(Coleman 1976 ; 50) • / ■ . \ 



0 ' 



From the persoective af the learner, the four steps involved in each 
pattern are^^rojn Col^nan 1976) : j 



persoec 

Experiential Learning 

1. Acting and seeing the 
effects of the action 

Understanding these 
effects* in a particular 
instance 



Information Assimilation 



1, Receiving information 



2, Assimilating and Organizing 
infQnSaH;iQn "so that* the 
generail principle i4 
, und^r stcxjr^ *• 



- 3. 



3 . Generalizing? understand 
ing the general principle 
"under which the particular 
' instance falls" 



4. Application "through 
action in a new circum- 
stance within' the range 
of generalization 



Inferring a ^^^acJ^ular . 
application from^ the general 
|>rinciple 



4^ Moving "from the cognitive and 
the symbol^pt^essing sphere 
to the spher^^f action" 
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Each pattern is described further in terms of key properties 

presented here in chart formr - * 

' ■ .... 

, • ' ' ^ 

Experie:htiar . \ 
' " Learning Pattern 



Key Pro|)ert:j.e3 

Source of motivation * 

Dependence »cn syipix^lic 
i^edium (language) 

Ability to remember 
Tinie/effort 



Intrinsic , 

Light;; sometimes not 
at all 



sier; depends on 
concrete' 

Increased 



' Information 
As^iinilation Pattern 



Extrinsic 
Very heavy 



Harder; depqjids on 
abstract . 

Reduced 



^Weak points in the 
chain " 



Step 3; 



Generalizing 



Steps 3 and 4 
particularizing and 
acting 



In addition to th^ properties, most of which make experiential 
learning \^ry appealing, Coleman speaks^ of two characteristics that 
make it b«ief icial at any point in the process of lea/ning any 
knowledge • First, ^ action provides motiVation. Because action is' 
the first step in the experiential leading pattern, this* calls for an 
early "inA^stu^nt of self, which induces *ai certain tension that is 
only relieved when the activity is successfully performed" (59) • 
Second, action provides a sense' df accpmplishment , i?iastery and 
self-assurance* " ^ 

Coleman concludes by raising the problem of determining an , ap^^iopriate 
mix pf experiential learning and information assimilation. He contends 
that the current use of experiential learning is determined largely by 
the lack of a symbolic medium (i.e., language) on the part of the 
learning population (e.g., in young children- and disadvantaged youth) 
when experiential learning might ^tter be part of many activities 
involving man^ more learners. Finally, he reminds the reader that 
his comments on the -appropriate. mix of learning -patterns are •*intended 
primarily to 'raise issues for sei^ious examination ra^er than to 
provide conclmisive prescriptions", (61) p 

Experiential Education 

The concern of the experts (and our concern) rests as much with the 
larger context in which experiential learning occurs as it doesjwith 
the experiential learning process. It is this context which we are 
calling exper'iential education: Again, for the purposes of later 
discussion, we selected an existing definition as a starting-point. 
(Although we feel these definitions are helpful, the reader" may not 
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agreie. • We qio trust that th^ ne^d .for a "starting place" and for , 
internal ccmsistency within this doctunent, if not within the 
[ professioivf is of enough- impocl^ance to establish a baseline from 
which we c|an thfin proceed.) * • 

' ' ■ ^ ^ ■ ' ' ■ . - - ■* 

Sextdn and 'Ungerer provide the clearest description of experiential 
education. Although their d^initiori: wa:^ given earlier. We repeat 
it here: ^ ^ ' ' >^ 

i * learning^ activities outside the normal .classroom 
envxronRient, * the^ objectives of which 4re planned and 
• , /^ticulateda prior ; to uiide/taking the experience, involving 
. 3^tivity that is meaningfijl- and real and on the same level 
as' that of other nonstudents in the same nonclassi^oomy 
environment, and in which, thS learner has the assistance 
of another person (most often a faculty advisor) in expanding, 
the learning as niuch as possible that J:akes piac?e in 
nonclassroom settings" (Sexton and Ungerer 1975/; 1) . 



There are sqine obvious con^adictions between Coleman's experiential 
learning definition and Sexton and Ungerefr's epcperiential education 

. c3#finitioni For example/ Coleman" recoimnends a mix of learning ^ 
patterns according to activity while Sexton afld Ungerer refer ^ 
specifically to activities outside the classroom environment-. 
Although these dif ferehces deserve further thought .and consideration, 
we believe it is im^rtant to recognize that these definitions , y' 

, clearly help distinguish between two separate but related learning 
events or levels. At the first level , we have the individual 
experiential learning process? at the second l6vel> we have experiential 

%duc£(tion as the broader context in which we? trust this process will 
occur. ^ . 

A Map of the Territory * 

Present . Xf one were to map the territory accorciing to the present 
dominant institutions, and learning patterns for students and adults, 
it might look like this: 



Population ^ 
Students — ^ 



Adults, 



Dominant Institution Dominant Learning pattern 
^> Schools — Information Assimilation 



->> work 



-^>Expeg|i:ential Learning 



^Although experiential education can occur in the Classroom, this 
is presently more the exception than the ri^Ie. 
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A Context Model . One ^way to ^conceive of a change wouidl be to ■ 
^phasize .the context 'in which e^JJssjiientiai learning bcci^rs. Thi^ • 
wouid look like the following: . ' / ^ / % 

Population . [ ^k^nant Instxtution Dornfnji^ Learning Pattern 

^foriua^tion Assii^ilaf ion 





Experiential Learning 



In this model, .students and adults interact with both school -and work 
experiencing both information assimilatioh and experiential learning 
but prinrarily in school and work respectively , This does not, we 
believe^ accoiint for e^^^erientiaX learning^ as a process nor does it 
account for or promote a mix of leaxning patterns 

» ' . \ ■ . . - ■ ■ ^ 

A Context" and Process Model , In this model, both the context and 
the processes are emphasised: 



Population Doininant^hstitution . ' Doirfinant . Learningv^attern 

-^-'Information Assimilation 
and 

-^^Ex£>eriential Learning 

This model promotes an integration of learning patterns rather than 
identifying learning patterns with a'particular context or institution. 
The Biodel further acknowledges that information assimilation can and. 
does occur at work as well as at school and that this is neceissary. 
Finally, it recognizes both the es^periential learning progess and the. 
experiential education context as primary consideratioi:is. 

As a further illustration of the importance ^of learning processes r 
let us look briefly at four typical areas of School learning (Broudy, 
Smith and Burnett 1964): 

1. replicative (repeating an operation as learned) 

. ■ ■ ^ ' ■ ■ ' . ' : 

• 2. associative (cueing suggpested responses) 

■ ■ ■ ' / 

3. applicative {applying knowledge flexibly to a new situatrion) 

4 . interpretive (conceptualizing from experience) 

The authors made tj^ese distinctions because the use of each area of 
learning "denote (s) processes that are more or less in($ependent of. 
each other or that cannot be substituted for each other** '{.45) ♦ 

^ • ' ■■■■ 

^ ■ • • . . . V • 




If or^e accepts the four areas of ^schcxDl learning, and that- the 
processes of u^ing the learning are distinct, one ftiight then conclude 
that the learning proces^ps might also differ. For example, for 
replication and a*ss6ciation, information assimilation might be 

-sufficient. Application a^d , interpretation, however, might include , 
e3Q)eriential leacming. . in short, no onje learning pattern or process 

^can be expected' to account for' all areas of learning. 
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SECTIOf]| VI.: A FrameWQrk for Linking Research and Development 



The following represents a framework for considering four areas of 
research that appear to be warranted and for establishing a link 
between research and development effdrts. 







Experiential Learning/Education Research Areas 


Basic or 
Fuiidajuentai 


Problem- 
Focused 


l^valuative 


Policy ^ 


0) 
CI . 

? ^ S 

•H 4^ 0 

^ 

0) 0 0) 
5^ 3 > . 
>^ t3 Q> 
C«3 &4 Q 


NiE-funded 










Proposed for 
NIE funding' \ 










Non-tllE 
fionded 


■i. 






* -^"^ - -T 



The Four Research Area^ . A 1976 report prepared for NIE establishes \ 
the importance of distinguishing among kinds of re^,earqh efforts 
(Radnor, Spivak and Hofler 1976)^ We agpree that this kind of ^ 
distinction, particularly when considering how data will be used, is ^ 
necessary. We are suggesting, therefore, that NIE consider conducting ^ 
research on 'experiential learning and experiential education in 
fotir general areas: ^ , 

• Efetsic or fimdamental research (i.e., ^re^earch to produce 
knowledge for its own sales'*) 

r J . ' 

m Problem- focused researcH (i.e., "research. to produce , 
knowledge applicable to the solutidte of a specified problem") 

• Evaluative research (i.e. , "ran interactive combination. of - 
evaluation and research") ' 

• Policy research (i.e. , resBarch to produce knowledge^ for 
policymaking and policymaker ^ 

* • 
The first three research aureas (basic, problem-focused -and ( 
evaluative) were identified by Radnor et al, in their analysis. ^ 
The fourth area (policy) , we have added for the siinple bii^Vithportant \ 
reason that research findings are often used to establish policy but 
policy information need? are not always idenn:ified at the time the 

research is being designed. In general then, we suggest that if suffipient, 

^ ■ , . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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consideration is given to the information needs in 'these four areas 
early in the design of any.^res.earch effort , usefulness of ' all researt± 
efforts will be increased. ( NOTE s - Simple research questions organized 
by research area "appear 'in Appendix A of this -report.) 

The Three Development Areas . .Although research question? .within each 
of the four research areas may not differ- for each of tlie' three 
devolopment areas r we include all three in the' chart to suggest: the ' 
variety of research sources that are availabie. For example, some 
basic or problem-focused research efforts might yield RHDre fruitful 
data if conducted in le4rning environments that afe not necessarily 
funded by NIE. We would suggest selecting a development effort or 
context - because It" has the greatest potential for rewarding results 
rath^ than because of its fux^ding source. - . 

, Assumptions . Our further assumptions about the framework are as 
. follows : . ^ ' . ■ . ""^ 

■ ■* ■ ' ' . ' • ' 

• That both research and development are needed in experiential 
education _ ^ 

* 

• Th^t experiential learning deserves research so that the 
findings may be used -in the development of ^experiential 

• education programs - ^ ' 

■m That all qells in the framework gre not of equal value 

to NIE or to the education profession • * 

• That there is a relationship between experiential learning 
and experiential education 

• That sane research areas have i:eceived i3K>re attention than 
others (e.g.^ evaluative research on NIE-funded development 
efforts^) • 

-Sojae additional assumptions we make about the potential for a linked 
research and develojOTent effort are: 

, 

• That NIE may wish to begin such an effort by expanding the 
research base on experiential learning and experiential 

• education via NIE --funded deve^ppment efforts 

Ttiat not all current and proposed development efforts can 
or will lend themselves equally well to such research 

• That EBC3E has many characteristics that make- it a likely 
place to introduce such a research com^nentl For example: 



^- Development efforts have gone on for.'^six years. 
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k:- Th6 evaluative research coinpon^nt^ is Well underway, 

■ ■ , • . ^ 

Findings ^^re ^uch tha^ .it Is likely th^t additional 
research woiil<^ yield helpful^ results. ' ^ 

— The parties involved ai;e "comfortable" with the program. 

■ 7- All parties are familiar with' the data' demands that . 
^ ' accoxnpa^y participating in a development effort, 

\^ — EBGE is well dociomented'. • • 

— Extension of EBCfi is underway. '<' . < , 

— More extension is contemplated involving different 
ijcpurations-from those now being served . 

The research and development framework posed here, together with 
our assumptions about that framework an<i about the j)ot^ential for 
linking research and development pari:ioularly as EBCE is extended 
to different populations,' leads us diregtly into a "discussioA o'if 
. three populations which we believe would ""both benefit from an 

extension of EBCE and contribute to a substantial research efAprt. 
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SECyiON VII: Extending EBCE to Three Populatjony ^ ' ; 

At the saxoe.time that we acivocate research focusing on experiential ^ 
learning and -experiential education, we believe more can and should f 
be done about extending EBCE to .othetw^pulations. We do. not believe 
that tJie introduction of research or oJ^Skresearch component should 
inhibit current or proposed develppment efforts. Rather, it should 
be viewed as a eon^plementary effort designed to istrengthen existing 
and future experience-i»sed programs, The-work td date is too valuable 
^and valued to stop; the problems * associated with ' school" and work^are 
toe greatv to dismiss; the voice of the experience-based learning ^ ,^ 
advocates is too strong to ignore. And/ finally, we need real-life ^ 
settings to conduct the kinds of research described the ptec^ding ^ 
section. . ^ * - 



Td that end, we would like to expand on ideas pr*esenj:ed in the 5 -Year 
Plan concexning the possible adaptation of EBCE with *three groups: 

1. Junior high ^chool gifted and talented stuients 

*^^^2. Adults as part of the lifelong learning effort . 

'• • 

3- Teachers in training (undergraduate and on-the-job) 

Each groypf we believe, can not only benefit from being -part of EBGE 
' but also contribute a great deal to the knowledge bSse about EBCE, 
artJ^ut experiential learning and about experiential ^education. Let 
us look briefly at each of the three groups and why each could 
fcHstiefit from an E^CE extension effort. Finally, following the 
discussion of the three "populations, we have described a research 
aAd extension process mod^l appropriate for ^1 three populations. 

^ ; ■ ^ , ■■■ - / 

Gifted' and Talented Ju^1o^i^igh School Studeqts 
Needs of the Gifted . - ^ 



SI 



Giftedness describes unusually advanced growth in various facets of 
human development. Numerous research studies have delineated thM^ 
ninique developmental and learning needs of gifted and talented studenCs 
(Ddlp and Martinson 1975). A study by Plowman (1975 dealt specifically 
jf/ith riural gifted stuifents but the concepts can be geneAlized to 
the total population. Plpwman -listed the "key words" as: identification, 
piacem^t, accesis, involvement, motivation, acquiring higher aspirations, 
and receiving individualized instruotion, and' opportunities for 
independent learning. f 

* ^ ^ ... 
(Giifted 'and\talented youth) need to be introduced to persons 
who can meet them* in a human-being-to-human-being ^^^encounter. 
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are^specially knowledg^^ajple, possess contructiV^ 
discontent, tend to play^^th idaas,^and who create new 
ideas and other piroducts as a result of their own 
' ^fe^nsitivity^ to problems, flexibility/ fluency a^id 
originality" (Plowman 1975:58). / . 

The gifted and talented typically canVpaster the. standard curriculuin 
in on6- third of the tiiiae other cfhildr^n. take. Ramas (1975) reported 
the normal scI^qI ciirricxilxim calls for a 70-30 time split between 
teaghing^^sic sKiiJts ^nk time devoted to higher cognitive 'learning 
(reasoning, drawing inferences and reaching conclusions) while the- 
gifted pbild seems to need the 'ijeverse ^plmsls. Pupils who' Are 
advanced four or niore years on the average beyond their contemporaries 
need to york with content and ideas appropriate for ^ them, students ^ 
with specialized talents need' tutdi^ial attenticga at' the level of ^ 
tjieir capability if tl^y are^to improve (Marland 1971) . v< . 

Kany authors (De2p ai^ Martinson 1975; Runyop 1975; Ramas 1975) have ; 
expressed concern 'tha,t gifts and talefits not identified and reinf<^KCed 
may become atrophied'or even lost. In an effort to maintaiit^ and 
expand a student's initial, enthusiiasm fen: learning instead of having 
it change t^o **boredean^ behavior problems^ physical and emotional * ' 
dist2;ess and finally ine^ia*' (Kennard 1975:v)^ qualitatively 
'differentiated prqgrains within the scixDol day must become a priority 
afid ultimately a reality. ^ * ^ , - * 

In a. report to Confess, the U.S- Office of Education explored the 
*3ucat4onal implications of research on the /gifitdd and, tarented and. 
reached the following conclusions: „ / 



^ • yrh 



••Gifted <irrf talented youth are a unique popui^tiqji differing 
luarkedly from their age peers -abilities, talents, 
interests ^nd psychological "maturity. . ' 

hey are the most versatile and ccm^Jlex of all hu^l^ groups 



and the most neglected of all groups with special ' y 
educational needs. - 

■ « ;> - ■ . ' ^ A 

• Their Sensitivity to others, and insight into existing 

school conditions make them especially vulnerably because 
of their ability to conceal their giftedness in ftaiidardrjsed , 
surroundings and tb sfte3c-^ alternative outlets" (Mariana 
1971:109). ' ^ ' ^ 

- ' / ^ . . : 

Some of the special problems young gifted and,^ talefited persons 
experience a]TCut careers des^We to be mentioned 'here. First, many >j 
gifted and talented yoxmg people can succeed' in any number of 
careers awuking clK:iicei for them/ an ^ especially perplexing and 
ccsnplicated process. Seco^4^ their parents, friends and society 
m^y have high expectations which tend to restrict the range- of 
choices for gift^ed youth. Third, many ckreers gifted and talented 
young p«^ple select require^ many years of "advanced training and 
require a strqi^g^d early cojaBjitaeht . ^ouipth> some are having 
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difficulty in school— perhaps because they are bored or not motivated — 
which acids to the' pressure, Fiftlj^ it is tmlikely that the kinds of 
jobs open to young people vill provide e^Qwsure to the kinds of 
careers gifted j^ople are interested in ar^ should have the opportunity 
to explore. And last, ^It appears highly unlikely that the degree of 
ch4llenge needed by gifted and talented persons, in almost any area 
of tl^ir lives, is to be fovmd within the confines of an elementary 
or ge^or^ry school building**, (Hoyt and Hebeler 1974:150) . 

Past ^^rograms for the Gifted 

^|ann^nbaum, in a historical revi^ Of special provisions* for the 
g5lS4;ed, reported that progr^ins ha'^e beeh perceived as luxuries rather 
than -necessities in the educational enterprise. 

• . . the gifted get their fair share of stimulation *at ^ 
school only when there is enough looney to pay the bill 
a:t^ their cause is supported by public figures wl^se 
opinT5ft>^ ccanmand attention" (Taniienbauxa 1975^ 27). ^ 

Altho\^gh special programs have been 'conducted wer the last half 
centtucy , they have reached only a few students and have never been ' 
widespread even during peijiods of high interest (torland 1971). 
In its Congressionai^Report on the gifted and talented, the U.S. 
Office of Education gave a conservative estimate of 1.5 to 2^5 million 
gifted and talented childr^ out of a tptal elementairy and secondary 
population of 51.6 million {in 1970). Of the schools surveyed, 
57*5 percent reported they had no ^gifted pupils, ' Fewer than 4 , 
percent- of those^ identified were benef itingi^ from the existing 
school services for gifted and talerited students* Even in localities 
and states, where there were legal or administrative directives for 
providing special services, litjble was accoo^Xishad due to other m 
funding priorities, more threatening crises and the aibsence of ^ 
adequately trained persopnfel (Mar land 1971) . 

Present Focus , * - . . 

There are unmistakable signs of revival of, interest in the gifted 
according to son^ aiithors. A 1970 Congressional 'xBandate added 
Section 806, "Provisions Related to Gifted and Talemted Children^" 
to the Elementary and Second2ay Edvuzational Amendments of 1969 
(Public law 92*^230} * The t^get population was define as the upper 
3 percent to 5 percent of school- age children vho show outstanding 
promii^e in general intellectual ability, specific academic aptitude, 
creative or productive thinking^ leadership ability, visual and 
performing arts, and psychW^tor ability* The stage was set for 
••doing something significant about the deteriorated condition of 
programs for tha gifted"' (Marlahd 1971). ^ 
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In .1974, the Office of Gifted and Talented (OGT)-was est4blished 
part* of the U.S. Office of Education and full recognition of .the • 
federal role in educating -gifted and talented youth resulted in 
'passage of Edudition Amendments Section 404 (Public Law 93-380). 
This is the initial legislative authority for a program of categorical 
support for this population and- authorizes a'n annual apjpropriation of 
close to $3 midlion for three years. The einphasis is on using a 
catalytic strategy for stimulatioi;^ and support, of state leadership 
and excellence o'f prograinraing at points of impact that are critical *^ 
in th% development and delivery system for education of giftela 
and talented children and youth • 

At the 6tate and local levels, teams participated in Leadership " 
Training Institutes to plan for these young people. Almost every 
state now has a coordinator of progrojns for gifted and talented 
youth, in Michigan (to site the emergence of programs for gifted 
and talented in one state), a bill was passed in 1974 mandating a . ^ 
State Commission on Gifted and Talented. Michigan now has a state 
plan for gifted' and talented youngsters and,^ as of Nqvember 1976/ 
'there were 12 pilot projects for gifted and talented operating in 
that state (Trezise 1976:241) . ' . 

Educat lon-Wprk . ' ' . 

How much at^ehtion^ one might ask, is i^ing paid to the education- 
work problems of gifted and talented youth? Shouldn't we expect 
-that the problems and difficulties fecoiinted earlier about youth 
in general would affect gifted young people, too? And shouldn't 
that mean that special programs or projects have been developed 
for th^se young people to begin working on these problems? The 
answer to the latter"* question, according to Hoyt .and Hebeler/ is 
a resounding i)o. 

"Efforts to locate career education programs for. the '4 
gifted and talented liave for the most f^rt been unrewarding. 
The U.S. Office of i^ucation, bibliographic areferences# 
leading experts in the fields of both career education and 
the gift€Ki, s^;ate and local^education authorities ^ and 
individiiial educators have all been consulted with frustrating ^ 
' results" {Hoyt and Hebeler 1974:209).* 

✓ " ■ . - 

The programs Hoyt and Hebeler located were primarily for high school ^ 
students and mast of these were "oriented in the university 
atmosj^here" ^10). 

Junior high gifted and talented students / then, are a likely group 
for EBCE. Let us now examine briefly the needs ai^ problems of the 
two remaining groups — adult learners ar^ teachers. 




Adult Learners 



In 1971-72, almost 16 million persoris over the age of 17 who were 
not full-time stvidents participated iii adult education programs • 
This means that one out of every 8 eligible persons was in ^oine n^' 
forxTval adult education activity (Gilford 1975), Between 1969 and 
1972, eiirollment increased 20,7 perpent, far exceeding the growth 
rate of 6.4 percent in the eligible; population. 

Of those participating in adult^'education programs: - 
Si Almost 50 percei^t were, in occupational training prograjns 

^ # Twenty-six percent were in general education programs 

(e.g. ^ high sphool and college level courses for credit) 

• ' ■- ' ' 

• Thirty ^percent had college degrees 

• Only 4 percent had nq high school diplomas 

. ■* • » ■ 

• Forty-five percent were ovej: age 34; 15 percent were over 
age 44 ^ * ' 

• ' Slightly more women than men participated in programs 

(Gilford 1975) . 

^ ■ ' ■ / • 

During that same tinte period/ it is estimated that SO million 

persons were engaged in learning activities "sponsored by^^oarganizations 

outside the regular schools and colleges" (Long U74:5), - * 

According to more recent data from the National Center fbr Educ^ional 
Statistics (NCES) a record number of 17,059,000 Americans over 17 
were enrolled in adialt education activities in 1974-75, In that 
year, much like 1971-72, nearly 43 percent of the participants were 
enrolled in occi^patibnal training programs and close to 25 percent 
were in 'general education prograuis.- According to NCES, two-year 
'colleges showed an increase of 17.9 perci?nt in adult education 
atterKJance and the Labor Unions and Professional Training category 
slKJwed an astounding* jxin^ of 6^ percent.* (This latter increase may 
be due, in part, to a reconfiguration of categories in the 1975 
report. ) Ove^rall, despite the growth ijj. business and industry training 
programa/ two- and four-year colleges still represent the most 
frequent sponsors of adult education activities. 

Some Reasons for Adult Educatiqn - 

In a recent survey, potential adult learners selected vocational 
subjects as their first educational tlioice (43 percent). Tieing 
for second place with 13 percent are general education, hobbies and 
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recreation (Cross 1974:20). This emphasis on occupatxo>Tal-aiid personal 
enrichment bourses is consistent with the pattern of choice in past 
years and reaffirms, sdme if- the issues stressed by current writers. 
McCJi-usky, Wirtz and others # for exai^le/ poitit to the urgent needs 
adults have or will have in coping with change in our society ^ keeping 
up with their professions and responding to increased leisux^e time. 
Specifically: 

• learning must be intarwoven throughout one* s lifetiine in ^ ^ 
order to overcome I* the time traps of education for youth, 

■ work for adults'* (Wirtz 1975:112). 

m Trial ar^i error or uncritical application of what was 
learned in the past are inadequate ways* of poping wit;h 
today's 2^ce of change. ^ - ^ ' 

: * • > " ■ ^ . 

• Adults need skiJLls pertinent to the changing, requirements 
of ^ife and work. , ' 

• ^ Rapid technological change is necessitating continuous 

professional uj^ting to keep on top of one's specialty * ^ , 
or to learn a new one. _ ' 

m Ison-work time is going to increase through early retirement, 
shorter work weeks, options in work scheduling, etc. 

At the same^time that more p«>ple^ are turning to some form of adult 
education, three thecies are emerging in the literature. First* adult 
education as it is traditipnally structured may not meet adult 
learning needs or provide siufficient learning opportunities for 
coping with today's world. Second/ alternative program^ are 
experiencing some difficulties. And third, \4e have yet to develop 
successful strategies for lifelong learni^ig. liet us look briefly 
at each theme • * * 

Traditional Adialt EducatignJ^ ' ' , 

Since the two-year college is one of the key providers of adult 
education # both the deiscription of that institution and the problems 
the Coleman Panel found with it are relevant: 

. .the public two-year college is based on a local 
catchment area, takes all st:udents> is free or low 
cost, and is. nonresidential, with students cofetnuting 
from home* With its open door, it intends to be . . 

comp2N6hensive across- social^ strata and rdCe^ atid ' y 
comprehensive in curricula, assembling iii pne place 
tr'afefer programs one- and two-year termihal^ programs, 
2|^dult or recurrent education, and now an increasing 
a^unt of remedial or subcoliege work that permits 
y^tudents to repair the damage sustain^ in earlier 
j^rears of schooling, -pThe community colleges have 
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difficulty in maintaining a balance anxDng their programs 
since the general tide is toward high status for the transfer 
work, low status fbr the terminal, and marginality for the . 
adult courses** {Coleinan 1974:88-89), 

Hesburgh believes the f ocais of.^dult education programs is too narrow 
and the usjB of the school as khe learning environment is .'^oo dojninant- 

**Continuing (versus traditional) education programs are - 
unlikely to be achieved vmtil institutional leaders, including 
those in coNtinuing education, develop wayH of employing the 
community as part of the learning pattern of the colleges, and 
university, thus reinforcing learning with experience'* 
(Hesburgh 1973:40). 

JRkdult education, particularly as it is offered in most four -year 
colleges, ^s still a secondary activity. In spite of the fact that 
its clientele is growing, "adult education is in too many instances 
con^pelled to pay most^ ^f not all, of its way in pi?ograms of 
university extension" {^sClusky 1974: 98), Adult education remains 
largely dependent on educational institutions with different priorities 
and with little additional, money to support new or alternative 
programs fo^^adults^ . . 

Although adult education programs have oft^n been responsive to the-ir 
clientele's professional training needs, Knowles alerts us to ojie 
of the problems in this responsiveness* Many adults are already 
conditioned by earlier educational experiences to be passive learners, 
particul^arly when they are in a school environment.'^ Because of this 
Knowles tell us not to e:«pecti^ that adult learners will suddenly have/ 
the skills and attitudes necessary to take responsibility for 'their 
own learning (knowles 1975). Despite this Knovles argues tliat 
education^must resist con"tinuing with the familiar and grapple with 
new strate^i-fes that emphasize learning how to levari)* Houle further 
challenges current ^dult education practices by stating that thetjry ' 
and practice will not progress very far tintil they are b^ed on an 
ur^erstandihg of how mature people aipproach the tasks ansJT opportunities 
of adulthood (in Collican 1974) . Mead, in addition, reaffirms that 
adults need to struggle with the cooplex, real problems generated by 
the ev^rchanging ?ocial^arw3 natural environments (in Bauer 1975) . 

"*> • ■ ' ■ ' 

Adults as Learners , A number of studies have found that adults do. a 
significant amount of self -planned learning without assistance from 
professional adult educators. The learning projects adults engage in 
are specific, personal and iyidividtialized efforts • Although more 
formal groi^p learning often doles not fulfill personal needs/goals, 
adultg are also not totally satisfied with many self -initiated 
learning activities, > TlK>se interviewed in one research study noted 
difficulty in planning learning projects, identifying resolorces, and 
evaluating their progress {Collican 1974) • 

. . . ^ . i'' 

Other research tells us that adults do not value learning for learning's 
sake. Adults was * knowledge that is useful an^ that will help in 
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day-to-d^y living "at home, on the job and . in leisure time. "How to" 
courses rank high compared with courses in biological, physical and 
social sciences, coMMunity problems -and public affairs {Carp, 
Peterson and Roelfs in Hesburgh 1973) . 

Learning in society has traciitionaHy been directed to achieving 
specific needs ^ i.e. , 'citizenship^ occupations, affiliation and 
leisiire. The emphasis on fulfilling one's potential through •^learning 
over a lifetin^*' is recent, however (Long 1974:4) . 

. Knowles addresses the adult focus on self -planned, useful learniaa 
tjiat laeets specific needs in his definition of "andragogical learning'* 

••The core concepts of andragogical theory are that adults 
have' a psyqhplogical need to be self -directing; that their 
richesrt resource for learning is the analysis of their own / 
experiences that they become ready to learn as^ey experience 
the need to learn in order ta confront developmental tasks; . 
and that their o^l^tation . toward learning xs . one of concern 
for immediate application ^jUCnowles 1^5 

Few adult educati^i programs, howeysr , provide, opportxmi ties for 
immediate applicatiori^i and this presents problems for adult leaarners. 

••Adults particip^f^ in instruction expecting immediately to apply 
what has be6n y^arned^ When the instruction does not satisfy 
the desire the students do*not register again or seek elsewhere 
fpr learning opportunities" (Bauer 1975:96),, 

Some Alternatives to Traditional Programs 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ # . 

Recent years have seen a growth of approaches to meet the needs of 
.adult learners _ and to resolve the education-work dilecsaa: coojperative 
work^stvfcdy, study abtx>ad, advanced placement and independent stiady. ^ 
External degree programs hope to blend campus and , community and to 
affect better integration of education-work {Hesburgh 197:^). 

A report by the .Ford Foundation describes some, of the Ford-funded 
programs available as alternatives to traditional educational programs. 
Aaiong thesp are : , 

• University of Mid-America whet'e TV and other mass media 
are used , 

' ^. • University Without Walls, a national network involving 
29 institutions where sti^Sents have alternative ways to 
obtain degrees (e.g., off-cainpus Ic^aiming, independent 
stiKiy backed by contact with faculty, etc) 
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• Empire State College which offers a contract learning 
progrMi and mentors who work directly with students 

• Regents External Degree Program where students can ge(t 
degrees through self-directed study and' credit by 
examinat:ipn ^ ^ 

■ ^ _ . ^ ^ ' ' 1 . 

• Regional Learning Services, an educational brokering 

program which matches student needs with available ^ 

program,^ (Ford Foundation^ 1976) 

■ " • . * • . ■ \ ' , ■ . . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

While. these programs offer stimulating options for adults, alternative 
programs in general are not without their problems. ^ ^^or .example, 
instructional methods in many nontiraditional pi;ograms are often 
very traditional. "Most nonf#adi±ional programs use the old standby . 
pf lectures and class discussion; -they first transport it to JU^ 
off -campus locationsi ysua^y f^^i^^^^l cen^jers'* (Cross A i 

1974:5). Newer programs are, however, trying to help adults transfer 
theory into practical application through field work, cooperative 
education and providing instruction at job sites* 

Granting iredit for- wdrk e^cperience prior to enrollment in a ^ 

program is still a problem area. "We don*t have adequate measures 

for detarjuining Icnowledge a^nd skills gained from work experience" 

(Sharon 1975). A recent ^xarvey of 266 two- and four-y^ar colleges 

showed that 85 percent spon^red programs involving vork experience * 

and granted credit for these experiences, iess than a third, 

however, granted credit for work experience that occurred l^fore ^ 

the student enrolled in school (Willinghaa 1974 in -Sharon 1975) . --^ 

Although the CAEL Cojgmission is working to resolve* problems in 

granting credit for experience, most educational prograxas have only ' 

be^un to experiment with possible options. 

Advice and Recommehdations 

fli : , 

There is, as one might imagine, much advice offered by those involved 
in adult education or, more precisely, those advocating and planning 
for lifelong education. We include some exai^les . to demonstrate 
the extent of the concern aind the strong plea for different (not 
ju3t more^ educational opportionities for adults. 

From Long (4974) s • 

• Stop prepatring people for a static society. 
m * E^hasize learning to leatrn. 

• Base a new sequence of leaurning on questions that arise 
out of life experiences "...which means es^posing the ' /'X. 
learner to the issues, conflicts, contradictions and / . 
tensions and change in society at each stage of development" 110) , 
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and helping the learner devalop the skill to % 
formulate questions that must be answered in order to 
deal successfully with experience. 

M 

m Adult educators must be as conperned as youth educators 
v^ith extending the learning environment, individual izi.ng 
^instruction, fostering learner^initiated activities, 
multi.-'age grouping, etc. • 

From Hierastra (1974) : ' 

• The teacher role must shift from information transmitter 
to facilitator of learning activities. 

• Teachers* and administrators need to :}:earn how to use the 
total resources of a .cc«mu;inity; how to create opportunities 

\ 'for learning how to learn,. 



From He^urgh (1973) 



Don't limit learning to classrooms; include career,s and - 
other life pursuits. 

Build a new learning system tl^t coitibines the intellecttial 
vigor of the academic system with the authenticity of life' 
ei^periences. 

Make ent^ and' exit easier and attach no penalty to either. 

Make learnings batter integrated with careers and more 
accessible by usdlng new technology.. ' . ^ 

"Lifelong learning, should be guided by public pojficies 
that encourage the systematic integration of learning 
opportunities vithf. the needs of people at differelit stages 
of life" (14 ) . 

"Conduct research *on what motivates adults to learn and 
whichi materials teach a^subject best (to) result in an 
expansion of educational opportunities to assist independent 
learning" (25) • 



Prom Bauer (1975) i 



Make the student, not the program, the focus of concej;n 
if we intend to maintain the student *s in '^erelsts . 
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From McClusky (19,74) : 



• Early learning must be reev'aluated so that, it becomes . 
preparation for continudus learning.. 

• Emphasize learning how to learn rather than accumulating fact's.. 

Overall^yK^^ult education opportiinities and learning environments have 
just be^runN;o address >the education-work relationship. EBCE, then, 
with its. empn^is on experiential learn-ing and fostering leartier- 
initiated activities, holds 'the potential for offering considerably 
niore and better learning, opportunities for adults both in work and school 

■" ^ • • ■ * . . . 

Teachers-^Undergraduates and OnrThe-Job ^ 

In the precedinaj>ages in^fh4.s section,, our focus was primarily on ^ 
Ute pirob Lems idfentified with, and programs available for gifted and 
talented, students and adi^t learners. Here, we would like to shift 
oxir attention to the probiams of teachers and what they face in trying 
to ij^plement eicperiential education programs. Whether we are talking 
^ about teacl\ers in self-contained classrooms, learning, managers in 
alternativerprograms or college professors, there is^a need for 
improving sCudent .learning activities. As long as learners are 
^under the direction of sonjeone, that someone needs to be pro|ierly 
and effectively trained before wjs can expect the m^ny co^acerns and 
recoinmendations\ra^i^ed throughout thisr paper to be addressed. 

\. • ' ■ . 

Implications of thje Experts' .Recommendations ' 

First, let us look briefly at two of the recoimnendations raised ^ . 

earlier and the implications for today's and tomorrow's l:eachers. 

• * Restructure edik;ation so that it includes but is not limited 
to school , ^ 

Although this recoftmendation involves much more , than' the 
classroc^r its iinplecientation hinges in part Jon what occurs 
in the classroom/ Although agreement may be reached at the 
district and building levels to have stiadents spend time in 
the community and at places of work, it remains with building 
administrators and classroom teachers to plan exactly how 
and when nonschool activities would take place. Teachers 
need tq know what the followup oiasgroom work should be^ 
how to emphasize work SLnd careers in the classroom, and 
so on. Success is not guaranteed if teachers are involve 
in change; failure may* be guaranteed, however, if teachers • 
are not iovolved. ^ 
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m Design an appropriate mix of instructional activities to 
> \ provide for experiential learning a^ veil as information 
assimilation > * 

Currently, thqp assut^ption is that most classroom lefttnting 
is information assimilation and nonclassroom learning is 
exj^eripntial* Colem2mi as we discussed earlier, ad^oe^tes . 
a better mix c>f these tvx? pati^rns- \If this mix is to, be 
^achieved in the classroom, teacher understanding and 
cooperation must be gained* 

V?hy Students and Not Teachers? \ , I . " ' 

If we believe what Coleman has to say about th^e value pf^a mix of 
ea^erientiajj learning and information assimilation, why then should 
we not provide this form -of learning for those whom we hope will 
employ it? Why leave teachers out as participant;^ in the experiential 
learning/experiential education movement, only to invite them 
in as facilit^itors? Should we not offer the, same kinds- of 
opportunities for the instructors as we do for the studeintst 
When teachers are 1 earner s--^-^both as undergraduates and as participants 
in staff development sessions — might it not be wise to have them- 
experience firsthand the kind of , experiential learning and education 
w^ hope they wi^l support for their own students? 

A Role fo^ Colleges of Education ' ^ j 

In a speech given at a College and Universj^ty Staff Development 
VfoYkshop, Robert Taylor spoke of the rQle CQlljeges of education shpuld 
play in career education. We believe^ his points are equally v^lid 
in th^ broader context of experienti^al education. Colleges Jl^ 
education, according to Taylor, should provide* leadership in'career » 
education as well as demonstrate Career education i^ their owr^ettings 
Concerning the latter point, Taylor urgee our educational Institutions 
to "practice what t^iey preach" {Taylor 19^6^35) • Taylor goes on tq 
say that undergraduate teachers need to be literat^ in career, 
education— they need to know the concepts behind the HK^vement. More 
important, perhaps, is* his point that undergraduate teachers ought to 
be doing career education; "the college should have awareness and 
/exploratory programs; it ought to be rich in field^based learning 
and contact with real world settings and people" (37)., 

Daniel Arnold, an Associate Dean for Teacher Education, describes 
i^ix>ols of education in the following ways 

^The school of education on most university campuses is in 
_ "a somewhat schizophrenic position. It is not entirely 
^^^^ompatible with arts and sciences schools because of its 
professional school orientation. 'It is not completely at 
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home with other professional colleges because the larger 
proportion of e^Sucation students are undergraduates.^ It 
has a great deal laore at stake in the cidequacy of general 
education prpgranis than almost any other school because 
its graduates will bec52jne the purveyors of general education 
to TOst of the pqpula/^ion** (Arnold, no date54) . 

He advocates meeting the double need of a strong general education ' 
and a strong professional pr^>aration through esQ^eriential education, 
Ijirough ejq^eriential education, he believes, we can realize the 
fallowing advantages: 

# "Concurrency of theory and pr^actice ^ \ . 



Gra<3uaties who are problem identifier is aiKf with ability to 
apply educational skills to problem solutions' \ - ' 



Positive student input into the design of instructional 
programs 



The addition of the human resc!)xirces of thq coitanunity for 
ucational advantage^ (12). ^ 



Finally, h^ reminds us of the difficulties of in^plementing such a 
program. First, the faculty must be willing to commit time and effort 
to such a program. Second, e3q>eriential education d^nands additional 
funds. Third, it may not Work in soji^ academic areas. T'ourth, 
students may have problems functioning in a free learning environment. 

In a discuss ioi^ of an experiential approach to training Iseachers, 
Olsen cites the research evidence that teacher attitudes do have an 
effect on students (Olsen 1975). If teacher attitudes toward 
experiential education are not based on direct experience, we may 
be overly optimistic in 'expecting them to hold positive attitudes 
about such programs. On the other hajid, if teachers — either as 
undergraduates or through professional training--ican ' experience 
nonscl^opl learning situation^ and learn firsthand what is valuable 
ih^ such e^^pe'Viences, we will at least have teachers with informed 
opinions and, at best, teachers with positive attitudes. 

The Need for Continuous Training 

Experiential programs and experiential learning cannot siirvive and . 
grow over time unless' they become part of those persons entrusted 
with the education of our youth. It is the teachers who wilT or 
will not perpetuate ^^^pexiential learning on a widespread basis. 
Therefore, both the^ concepts and methods must be transmitted to 
present as well as future practitioners. 



The report of the lnt^fT?^tional Commission on the Development of 
Education 'reminds us that today* s ^aduates will stiil be teaching 
after the yeax 2000; The report goes^^n to rpcommend that teachers 
l>e trained as specialists in organizing learning activities and in 
organizing learners of aJLl ages for education in and out of school 
(Gibbons 1976) . * 

Spillane and Levenson state, VThe essential purpose of the public 
scheols j?s to educate gti^ents to function in^society. That skill 
can bCs* taught only by -teachers who are aware of the gr.eat and small 
changes within the iimnediate community and the wider world. 
Teacher training should be a continuing, never -endjng process, 
closely related to ^ihe reaiii:y of the life of children and 
faniili^is** (Spillane and Levenson^ 1976:4391 . Singe teachers often 
imitate the way in which -they themselves wore, taught, it 
follows that if students are to be open to learning from t^heir 
own experiences f teachers have to learn h6w tp provide such a 
learning environment. _ , 

Lack of Experiential Education Programs for Teachers 

A review of the literature^ a^ well as conversations with staff of 
leading teacher preparation institutions, indicate that few 
teacher preparation institutions are doing much in the area of 
experiential education for teachers- One exception frequently 
mentioned is the University of' .Kentucky . Significantly^ 
Robert Sexton, authdr df the /irking definition of experiential 
education r is also Executive Director of Experiential Education at 
the uiia^yg^ of Kentucky- 




In suzcsuaiVr it appears that the following deductions can be made* 
Experts are demanding change in education using experiential learning 
and experiential education. In order to effect these changes^ 
different ways of preparing teachers have to be designed and implemented 
Extending experiential education ar^ thus experiential learning to 
teachers represents a powerful appiroach. This is, however > occurring 
only on a limited scale. There is a need to extend this experience 
to undergraduates as well as to teachers in staff development programs. 

Conclusion r Ali three populations — junior high gifted and talented 
students, adult 'i'e^mers ^nd teachers — a^' viable potential 
participants in an extensioMpf EBCE. / we are advocating not. 

only that EBCE be extend^d-^ut also Xmat research on experiential 
l€5arning and experiential education be designed and carried out, we 
turn now to a P^roces^model which we view as a necessary support 
system to insure the fd^jj^llRlity of both these efforts occurring 
simultaneously,^ ^ - 
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SECTION VI 11: A Process Model for Extending Research>and ^. ^ 

• ■ V , , Development on Experience-Based Career Education • 

• In deciding hptf best tp describe what might occur in a research .smd 

extension effort for gifted and talented students, "adults and tieachers, 

/ we considered t\io_ a^texnatives* .Firsts wg^cpuld develcjp highly .^ 

. specific proposals/plans fcJt each*f the three groups. ;§econd, we — ^ 

could de^cribe a propess that wuld support such an ef fort *for all 
three g^roupsv Although the first option would be helpful at the 
practical level (e.g., it would give the reader three specific plans 
to review; it Would identify nximbers of persons'^ precise dates * 
aiKi definite products, etc.)^ we i>6lieve it woul<J seriously detract 
from the general policy level of this^ p^^per.. *^Thus, we decided not 

• , ' to propose specific programs in this pape^iWJt rath^ to describe . . 

a process ixkodel we believe would apply fc^ all three groups. Our 
e^aphasis is on ^e ge;netal structure and functiPnsv associated with , 
supporting^ res eairch on experiential learning and e^eyiential education 
/ ^\ the same tin^ that EBCE is extended • (For an exa^iple of what ^ 
^ the process* wcxild "look like" when applied to. one specific population, ^ , . 

see Appendix B-. )' ' / 

Advice from :l^ul Ian and Pomfret > 'Osxc decision to focus on the process 
, 'of implen^ntation ffrbm design through dissemination) is based' largely 

V * ^ ' oji a review of implementation literature and specifically on advice ^ _ 
and recommendations offered by Fullan and Pomfret in their Review of 
Research on-Curriculum Implementation (^ril 1975)/ - Their overall" 
. ^ * ^ conclution after reviewing the research is that ** the issue is not so 
/\ much whether one *can measure, and assess 'degree of implementation, but 

whether the ixc\plementati0n process itself is conceptual rzed 4s 9 
. . - problem 1:6 be;^ addressed- (^llan and Pomfret 1975:121). In their , ■ 

discussion of planned ^ucational change, they point to the importance ^ ' 
r of recpgniseing implementation as a ••neigotiation process cons^stirig . * 

of conflict f producing anticipated and unanticipated problems which 
? should be prepared for prior to attempting iinplen^ntation" {1\2) / 

^ An e<jually importax^t cohsideratipn is ••the distinc?tion between the 

uset aind managerial orientations* to iJ^pi'eI^fcentation. ' 



The concern for users as ^active and autonomous participants witly^heir 
own interests, conceptipns and resources^ together with the ' importance 
attached to the iu^plementation process^is pufficient rationale, we 
believe) for the research and extension :frocess jmodel described here.^ 



'>£or jipmtlfic work plans for extending EBCE to each of the three 
p^uliktions^ pjemse see the NWREL Education and Work S^-Year Plan. 
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The process model consists generally of four phases: 

' . . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

#. - Projeqt^ design . . 

^, P»o3ect in^lementation - : 

3. Project research and evaluaticjn ^ ^ ' - ^ . 
^ 4., Project disseminatibn/dif fusion . j ■ ^ 

The four phases 'a:rG not mu^ally exclusive nof are they necessarily 
sequpx^tial. Implementation may overlap with design? research and- 
evaluation iwy begin during desi'gn and continue throughout implementation; 
dissemination need not wait until all activities in i3fee other three phases 
are completed. Since our focus xs on the processes associated wj.th' each 
phase, we have chosen to discuss them separately . 

* ' • " - ■ 

Phase I— -iProjecj;: Design ^ . * ' 

Although EBCE is, at this point, a "designed" project / we recognize 

the importance. of tailoring the program according to the needs o^ 

the user?^ (identified here as tlie three key populations and associated ' 

persons i^nvolved in implementation). Thus, we are Calling this 

^4se of the process "design** amd calling the outcome the<^ **extension, " « 

In general, we believe that the .following guidelines would ^support a - 

design effort; that would permit Ipoth the needed research and the 

develppittent/extension work to C9pducted separately for each of 

the thr€ie' proposed groups* ■ . . ' • . > 

Guideline 1; Set the parameters for 4esigh > ; 

Before.cpntacting potential users, it is necessary to examine 
each coaponent'of EBCE ^ it now exists in order to assess what 
cfiui be chamged and' what could cr\should be retained to support V 
a combined research and developmemv^effort • This process would 
involve the EB(Se developers ar«5 NIE so that the parameters for 
design are mutually -agreed upon and a baseline is available for 
negotiation with pol^ntial. users to help them decide whether and 
;uid«r what conditions they will participate. 



Guidelin<f 2: Establish criteria for participants . 

' ^ "... 
Developers an^ researchers will need to set sc^e criteria for 
participation for each of the tHree populations • Some criteria 
may be cc^mion to all three (for exan^le^ evidence of a prior 
cojwitment to change in *-^direction consistent with EBCE and 
wit}v1:i>^ experts* reconit^nd^t ions mentioned earlier in this 
paper) . Other, criteria may be 'unique for each populat^^ ^^^^ 
exaiqplei having a process for identifying gifted j^nd taitenteci 
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junior high students). Although not all criteria may .nvet, 
all ^parties should be,awar« of the expQ,^tations of tlie 
developers amd researchers. 

* * " ■ . ■ 

Guideline 3 ; ^ Review existing non-EBCE experiential e<aucatiQn . 

^ pfograias' > 

To. assist in the design process^ developers and researchers 
should have Knowledge of esQ^eriential programs that could serve 
as a resource pool of alternatives. The University Year for 
Action Program at the' Unive?rsity of Kentucjcy is an example. 

- guideline |4; Explore option^ -with potential users . 

✓Prior to any contractual agreement, it is iinportdnt that 
potential users thoroughly understand EBCEi, the dptiops for - 
change and the criteria for' inclusion. Users would identify 
coxnponei^ and activities in EBCE they would find diffi^cult 
or impossible to imple^nt- This step would, in effect, 
begin the implementation negotiation. 

Guideline 5: Identify "extension" tfsers ^ « * 

This must be a mutual selection. process. Users must want EBCE 
and be willing to participate in the remainiSig dei^ign work and ' 
in the three other phases; developers and researchers must be 
convinced , thai;; the useris c^h and will participate in both \ 
the research and deveLTopment efforts. 

Gui4eline 6: Establish a design task force . : _ ' ■ ■ 

Before changes are made in EBCE, a design task force should 
be chosen by each of the three user groups. (This work, and 
•all other work, would be condi^cted according to timelines 
developed^ for each population; ) Task force members should ^ 
represent all key segments within each user group. For exanaple, 
membership might include students, resource i^rsons 
frrsha the school br district, ccOTounity persons, teachers aru3 
administrators, the design task force, working with the 
developers and researchers, would identify items such ds the 
following: 

' # What's different about this user group that necessitates 
changing EBCE to respond to t}K>^" di^f ferences?* 

« Wiat are the real-world constraints tljiat might create 
problems in itt^lementation? 
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• What kind^ of infornvat ion-sharing pro<?fedures will be 
% needed to ^develop and sustain conaiy-tment throughout 
. ^ ^ the process of implementation? 

Guideline 7; Establish .working teams . 

When proposed EfecE modif icatidns have been described sufficiently 
by the task force, virork . teams (consisting of users and research 
and development personnel) such as the, following i^ight bes 
designated "to begin the design: 

• D^^Qlp;P^^nt TeaiA ^ 

■ ■ . • ■ V . , - •• 

Purpose; ' To rework written material as necessary; to 

prepare new material; to design strategies io 
meet needs identified by the task force 

; Congnunity Liaiaon Team 
*- 

Purpose; /To prepare information about the program fpr use 
with and by the community; to meet' with coxmnunity 
^ . ' ^ people about the program 

Training Team 

Purpose: To design orientation and training strategies for 
all involved uspr groups (i.e., students^ parents, 
teachers, administrators, communi*ty persons) 

Dociamentation Team . ' 

Purpose: To doctiioent the pirocess and the products coming 
out of the design work for analysis purposes and 
* for eventual use by ctfier modifiers of EBCE 

iRe search Teaun . ' • 

Purpose: To make certain that opportunities for research 

on .experiential learning and experiential education 
i , are built into the iSesign; 'to introduce research 

- needs as the project is being designed 

Evaluation Team . • * / 

Purpose: To prepare an evaluation design; to insure that 
significant evaluative research questions can be 
^ addressed as part pf the design 



Implementation Team 



Purpose: To work with other teams dtjring dqsign, identifying 
potential ii^plelaentation problems? to begin 
preparing for in\plementation ba^ed on the emerging 
design 

Dissemination Team ^^^^ j ^ 

Purposes Tq develop or mo<fify existing dissemination 

strategies in anticipation of later dissemination 
effbrtsi to sKaqre information about the design 
effort locally ai^ regionally/nationally as 



^ apiaropriate 

Thos0 who might serve on these teams would includes 



Stxident re^fpresentatives 
2. Teacher^ 
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\^ 3. Professional EBCE research^ development and evaluation 
staff - : . 

4. Community persons ^ 

5. SpecifiMists for eachV user group as necessary 

By serving as members of the resign Phase teaias# users would be 
qarrysUig out function's apart frcan and in addition to their customary 
roles. For exajjple, stxadents would also be developers, community 
persons, would also be training designers, etc. Part of the 
responsibility of the teams wpuld be tp institute a wser review 
process to^give others not on teams an opportunity to review- 
progress and make suggestions . * 




All design work, (and especiallSr-rhat -conducted by the teams) must 
be carried out in a manner which gains the support and understanding 
of all involved. This is particularly -important if we view thia as 
an opportunity to. expand what know^abbut and mean, by esqperiential 
learning and exjperiential education through EBCE as well, as a chance 
to extend .EBCE. 

Phase II— Implementatipn ' ' 

During this pha^e^ it i«^ critical that the pressures of implementation 
not be allowed to ^ovenidielm the i^ocess itself. As the design 
bacoiaas a reality) and as users, developers and "researchers become 
immersed in the daily operation of and participation in the "extension. 



we recoxmnend that guidelines' such as the following^ be iit^plemented 
to insure continued, cpllaboration and the gathering pf\data on 
reseaurch and e^ttension. f 



iSuideline 9: Expand the ixttplementation 



During, iit^pleinen tat ion ^ we reconaaend that the implementation team - 
: be ej^panded to include a representative from each of the other ^ 
teams mentioned under Guideline ?• All impl.ementatibn team numbers 
would then serve as coirounication lii^s between users, designers and 
non^user developers r researchers and evalua tors. The decisiox) as^ 
to whether the other design teams should continue or disband 
should be reviewed periodically during implementation. 

• ^ 

Guideline 10: Hold open forums on research and evaluation. 

— — — • — ^ — ' ^ ■ ^ •■ « — 

Since both, research and evaluation are key areas within the 
entire implementation process, it is important that all users 
have frequent .opportunities to learn more about what is 
happening in each area. This is not to suggest sharing 
premature findings or result's, but rather to increase awareness 
' about and build coRsnitn^t tcj. both endeavors 4 

Guideline 11: * Cond u ct periodic reviews and updates of the design . 

Just because one crosses the threshhold to in^pleioentation does 
not "mean design .is coit^plete. Mechanisms for review ;pf design 
decisions need^^'feb be in place , in the evisnt those decisions ar^gi^t 
working. t^V ' 

Guideline 12s Majntain^ult roles . 

In th^ Design Phase, we advocated having Vusers become involved in 
different developmental processes as an e3«±ension of their own 
roles in the EBCE adaptation* We envision^i4._tl*is Happening as 
workix^ teams were identified (Guideline- 7) . The abildty to 
experience and examine iu^lementation •from more than ione perspective 
may also be of value to the research and extension effort. , Thus, we^ 
suggest that, in the Implementation Phase, users continue to be 
ertcouraged to participate in roles othey than those they customarily 
assume, t'or exau^le^ program staff niay be functioning at various 
times as designerig, researchers and documenters. , 

Phase III— Research and Evaluation 

Although this phase ccciifs throughout design and implementation, we 
believe some additional guidelines will help insure that the activities 
pTOduce the desired information, have the support of the users and 
occur smoothly • ^ 
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Guideline 13; Clarify users' research and evaluation 
f responsibilities . 

. In conjunction with. Guideline 12^ We would recoirenend that users 
iteho have been active in earlief team work be identified as lay 
\ counterparts to those whose primary work is in research and 
^ evalu4.tion. The specific .functions these persons might perform 
/ would be determined during the. design phase and training provided 
' • / 1;^ increase coD^etence and confidence in these important ^functions* 
' / One exaxaple that comes td-mind, of course, is involving program 
staff in d^ita collection and analysis. 
• • - • . , ■ i 

Guideline 14: festablish a question and §Jiswer mechanism ^ 

As many times as the purposes and procedures involved l^i research 
and evaluation are discussed^ there are always questions -^ttrs^^ 
arise during the actual carrying out of these activities. We . 
recommend that a ^mechanism be av^iilable to permit* the asking and 
answering of such questions. For example i users vorkiag with 
th^ researchers and ev*jLuators (as de!?cribed in Guideline 13) % 
^ might be in the best p^sitioin to identify problems other users 
are having landerstandxng or carrying out research arui evaluation 
tasks. They might ti^ work with thfi researchers; and evaluators 

♦ to develop nontechnical answers and explanations that would be 
distributed in a local newsletter or addressed at the forums 

j described in Guideline 10. 

Guideline 15: Expand the problem-solving network . 

"It is often the case that problems arising during research 
and evaluation are assimied to be the total respon^sibility of 
the professionals working in those areas. We would advocate 
that, whijre possible, those i^roblems he shared first with 
user-r^earchdrs aiKJ user-evaluators and then with a broader 
user gr6i:\p to get their advice about .solutions. Problems and 
advice would probably cfenter around logistics more frequently 
than around the research design. The fprumj? (Guideline 10) 

^ w>uld serve as on^ mechani^i for this exchanges . 

Phase IV — Dissemination/Diffusion 

This phase of a program or project can also benefit from conti^nued 

tiser involvement and assistemce. To insure that involvement is 
provided for, we recommend the following; 

Guideline 16; Increase the responsibilitje^s^ of the dissemination^ ^ 
team . 

During the t)esign Phase ^ we advocated fors^ng 4 dissemination 
team. We reqoiauend that as the "extension** moves into' 
iayplementation ax^.as^the research and eval\;^tion uroric proceeds, 



this team be given npre responsibility for finding ox developing 
materials for disseiaination and identifying -.audiences and ways 
of sharing. Students may want to write an article of their 
, own about their e^yi^rie^ces in the ^extension^ for a journal. 
Teachers ^nA sttjdents together might invite their counterparts 
from other schools in the district to experience a day in the 
life of the **extension * *• , ; • ' 

Guideline 17: Establish in-project as well as out-of ^^roject 
dissemination vehicles , ' ' 

A consmDn coi^plaint from users is that evaluators ccrae in, collect 
data and nevter share their findings with those who wera evaluated 
^ Generally, we recocsaend that it^€?hanisias be established for 
^ sh4ring results as well as for coirounicating what, others outside 
of the research and extension effort are reading and hearing 
about the work. ;> 

Conclusiok^ Ute have proposed a process model consisting of 17 
giiidelines throughout four phases to support a") the extension of EBCE 
to thrae new ix?pulations and b) the reseairch-on ej^riential learning 
and experiential ^ucation. The four phases may turn out to be too 
few or \oo many; t;he 17 guidelines are even more likely to change. 
CXir concern, once again, is not that th«se exact steps bte followed 
but that a process model be used to provide a strong- support system 
for the proposed research and extension effort. .. 
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SECTION IX; Conclusion 

Throi^hout this paper, we have^tten^ted to dew5nstrate tlmt: 

# not erwDugh is known about experijential learning and 
experi®itial education ^ /\ 

H and A 

# ,the developsient and extp^'sion of experiencerbased educational 
prograiQs is warranted. " >^ 

Although thase points may appear contradictory ^ the need for research 
does not, in our .opinion, cancel out the need for experiential 
educational alternatives* The problems young people aiKi adults face 
in schopl and at work can not be ten^^arily shelved while we increase 
our kiK)wledge base* Althou^i research and develo|went have a linear 
history (at least on paper and in design), that has^ never stopped 
schools from responding to tiwir real-vorld cojfstituency* What we 
have tried to show here is that it is po#ible for NIE to continue to 
develop responses to real-world f>rofalems while siiaultaneously , 
ia^oving and increasing the knowlege oh which- these responses are 
based ... 

Overall > our cbnclusion^^le that NIE can and should: 



1. Support research on ejcperiential learning and experiential 
education based on carefully tlwught out research questions 
designed to increase knowledge^ solve problen^, determine 
outcomes and direcfc-policy . 

. > ' '' 4 ' ' '. ■ 

2. Contj^ue develoi^ient of experience-'based education programs - 
ai^^^jpproaches . 

3. Use the '^extension of EBgB as the vehicle for a) providing 
e^^periende-^based education to groi^^s not yet participating 

I and b) conducting sojw portion of the needed research in- 
tandem with this extension. > 

* ' ■ 

4. Prtaaote the xxse of a "support systaa" (such as the 
guicae:i,ine^ present«a in Section Vill) to better insure the 

. succes^v^.fif' the extension and of the research. 
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APPENDIX A: Sample Research/Questions for Four Resear-ch Areas 
1. Basic or fvmdamejntal research questions:^ 



Iwl Do the four steps in experiential learning (as- identified 
by Coleiaan) account for all that occurs in the learner? 
For all that is required of the learner? What is ^ more 
coxaprehensive definitipn of or frao^v^ork for e:^eriqntial 
learning? 



1*2 What is the relationship between experiential learning 
and experiential education? 

1^ After a lengthy review of the literature on learning, Butler 
identified seven factors that influence "inost kinds of 

"v learning, for most individuals , xoost of the time" {Butler 
7 1977:5). He then associated each factor with an outcome 
or acti\d.ty. Factors and outcoiaes are shown in the 
following chart {frcsn Butler' 1977 rl2) 



(XiK true tor) 



Outc c m m Activity 
{Stud<nt) ■ 



(individual diff«r«noftc> 




MQtivmtian 
{i&c«nt:ivtt to XMm> 

OrgMnisMtioii 
{««qu*Ac» and p^ttatA) 

PATticlprntlc^ 

t . 

Confirmtion p> .. m> ii 

i . 

nmpmtition ' > " ' "^ 

(prmctictt ftxarcift«s } 

. GmnarmlizMtian " ' "^ 



Xdmntifyiiisg 
(knowing ttrft&gths mnd d«£ici«nci«s} 



AttMdii^ 

f . 

(relating n«w knowledge) 

Applyii>gr 
(trying out n«v k:i>owl«d9al 

I 

Vmrifyia^ 
Cv«lid«tij)9 n«v know^«d9«) 

- t 

(rafining add eonaolidatijig) 
{•applying to i>«v situations) 



*A1 though we have grouped questions by reseafch area, we fuHy 
recognize that the reader may believe a gvestion is incorrectly placed, 
■'The )ise of research areas as organizers should suggest the potential 
for work in each area. 
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1.3.1 -What is the relationship between the foiyr experiential 
learning steps cited earlier (acting^ particularizing, 
generalizing and applying) and these seven factors 
^d conditions? 



1^2 



Does experientdLal learning account for student 
outcomes the ^aine as, different: froin, or in addition 
to those Butler has identified? 



1*4 Can different instructional processes produce the same 
results as ^ those which produce experiential learning? 

1.5 Is experiential learning only inductive learning? 

1.6 Is a preferred learning ^vironxnent or style related to 
age? ' . ' 

1*7 What part does potential utility play in experiential 
learning? Is it the content or the learning process 
that. stimulates learning? Retention? 

Problexa-focused research questions : ; 

2*1 Do young people have dominant learning styles (a la Wolfe 
and Byrne)? If so,. 1k>w do these influence learhi^ig as it 
^ , occurs through experiential education? 

2.2 Does laotivation* autoiaatically c^n^ with action, especially 
wher« action is f^epeated? 

2.3 Does ^newness* increase learning or do young people who 
have been in experiential edxK:atipn learning environments 
learn a^ well as those \^o have only recently joined? 

* \ ■ ■- 

2.*4 How *much opportunity for experiential learning is available 

in work places and' tJ^ conanunity? Does this vary according 

to type of coranunity? ^ 

'"'^ » 

2.5 What can yoxmg people tell us about the working d^^nition 
of experiential learning? Can they add td* it? nJaify it? 
^Slx)w us there are other ingredients to a learning situation 
that^ are critical to its success? 

2.6 At soroe piint doeis experiei^tiial learning cease to be learning? 
Does it becoine doing and not learning? If so, at what 

point do^ this occur? 

2.7 How xnuch structure asust be provided in a nqn-school learning 



environment to insure tl^t learning opporjMkity is available? 
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2.8 Is there a difference between experiential learning and 
• trial-- and-erro'r learning? If so, what? 



.2.9 What can be added to the working definitions of both 

ea^periential learning ai^ experiential edupation to make . 
th^ more aqctirate and mo^re useful? o 

2.10 How can yoiii>g people be introduced to and prepared fo^ 
e55>eriential l^rfiing-~afid-e5q>erien^^ 

'Evaluative research questions: * ' . " 

3,1 "In wh^t ways, under what circumstanQes and with wi:^t 
populations (is) eiiperiential learning superior to 
traditional classroom learning?" (NWREL Education and , * 
Work 5«Year Plan; 27) 

.3.2 What iflii^gs are best learned through experiential learning? 
What things are not? 

3.3 How can life skill development be measured? 

3.4 When learning outcofties are the sai^ or different for tho^e 
in experiential education and those in regular classrooms,, 
what accounts^^r this? ^ - 

Policy research questions : ' . 

4.1 What 5u:e the policy implications of poteritial outcomes 

from the res^earch questions listed above? For other research 

questions? 

.■ * . 

4.2 What 'effect will research efforts such as this have on 
current and futxire NIE-funded developqient? What effect 

' should they have? , ■ 

4.3 What kind of ijfiterface among programs and projects would 
such ^ an effort require? ^ is this feasible? Desirable? 

4.4 What are the implication? for NIE of iiocwsing on 
experiential lear/flng and iaxper|ential education? How 
should care^^-e^gcation be incorporated? 

4.5 What d^a exist that wpuld promote or inhibit experiential 
learning' and experiential education programs? 

4.6 What other federal, state ^d local policies support or 
contradict ei^jeriential learning and experiential 

^ education? 



4 .7 ' What research is currently underway both within and outside 
NIE in the experientiral learning and experientia^l education 
areas? What kind of interface opportunities or problems 
could this represent? 

4.8 Who should be involved in finalising a research agenda? 

. Who should be responsible for carrying it out? For monitoring 

it? : . ^ - . ^. > . 

.4,9 How might such. a research effort influence the NIE Education 
and Work Plan in one year? In five year^? 

The above (Questions are P9sed to,, illustrate the kinds of research, 
information it would be beneficial to have about experiential 
learning and experiential education, it is not our intent to liiait 
research I^P^ those topics; nor do we propose to assess priorities 
Within research areas. ^We do believe t^at an analysis of research 
topics^ questions and priorities should be undertaken so that NIE 
JLs prepared to make informed decisionis about the kinds of research 
topics that plight best be addressed a^r^ in, what kinds of development • 
programs • v • 
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APPENDIX B: Applying the Process Model --How It Hiqhf Work With 
Gifted and Talented Junior High Youth 

, To test the usefulness of the process nK^de.l described in Section VIII 

of this paper, have applied the iiwDdel in the following pages to 
NWREL*s coOTnitront to test experiential interventions ' with gifted and 
talented junior high youth. For the purposes of this test. School ^ 
c , District X will serve as the agency with whom NWREL will collaborate. 

; — Although -we xr^nnotr-gnarantee at this stage that all --steps in the process 

^ model will be used (or, indeed, whether they will be necessary) , "we 
' have incliided information for each step as a working iiK>del. ^ 

Phase I— Project l>esign - . . : . 

^ y • ' 

^ Guideline 1; Set the parameters for design . ^ 

* ■ ' ■ • ■ » /■ . ■ 

Such an examination of EBCE and its comppnent^^ has already been 

Toa^e py members of both the NWREL EBCE evalual:i^n team and the 

NV?REl'EBCE training and. technical assistance tei 

. The former designied two Aa^trtiments, **NWREL EBCE 
site Essential Characteristics Checklist" and ^1 
Chiecklist," for use in evaltaa ting pilot sites* 
NWREL EBCE operational HKKiel . They have* proved 
assisting pilot site personnel in exaaiifting whether diVe 
|n their program's design and operating processes frcsn 
original* mcMSel were purfKJseful or unintentional, and whet^ier 
• - results wgre acceptable to pilot site "personnel. 

In order to help school disi^icts adapt EBCS to their particular 
needs, the training and technical assisitance teajn has had to 
cciae to grips with the questions, ''What makes EBCE EBCE?** and 
••Itow much can you change it without di^ppearing it?** Altl^ugh 
their methodology was less formal than jthat of the evaluation 
t^am, the training and technical assistance team members have 
been operating within the design guidelines laid out in the two 
checklists as they have helped dozens of agencies fi^ EBCE into 
part-time schedules, work experience programs and dareer cluster 
programs or develop total model alternatives. 
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The efforts ar^ experiences of these two\NWREL teams should be 
brought together with the perspeictiye of NIE personnel to 
formalize a framework, for adaptation of E^CE to gifted and 
talents j\inior high youth. Following is >a proposed process 
for acco25?lishin^-. this step: • ^ 

1* Meiabers c|f t^^^^j^WREL EBCE tearn^^-- training a|)d technical 
assistanc^e, evaluations product development arrf 
'administ^ative-%«-will^indicate on tl^ two' checklists which 
charact^istics they^ consider to be essential to th#, 
^^istentre of a program identifiable as EBCE for gifted 
■ *and- talented youth. 






2. The resxilts of this poll will l>e compiled to show 

consensus NWRKL lEBCS^ definition of how much, EBCE can be 
' adapted and retain' its identifying qualities. 

3.,. These Results will be submitted to NIE for approval and/or 
^ ' . loodif ica'tion* ^ 

Guideline 2; Establish criteria for participants : 

It is suggested that -an agency testing with NWREL the "application 
of ESCE to gifted and talented junior high youth should show 
evidence of the following: - ^ ' 

.1, Prior conunitment to xjuproving the edupational process 

/ ■ ' ■ ■ 

2. Willingness to provide Students with choices in their 
educal:ion3tl eScperience - (e.g. , options . ainong classes, 
programs/ activities,^ etc.) 

3. Recognition that different educational strategies and 

^ environments are appropriate for different student needs 

4. Presence of ^(or willingness to develop)*^ process for 
identifying gifted and talented junior high students « . 

i. 5, Availability of staff to design^ and operate the progscun 

6. Coxnpdtraent to developing ai^ using the comrounity as a ^ 
l^earning resource „ . - 

The extent to which School District X meets these criteria) will . 
be determined through conversations with district administrators 
and examinatibp df pertinent district: polibies and other documents, 
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Guideline 3: Review^ ex ting non-EBCE experiential education 
programs / V . / ^ ' ' * 

As a starting jpoint fpr the research ai^ design effort. School 
pistrict*X personnel apd NWREL EBCE developers and researchers 
in the gifted anj| talented junior high arena shotild not only have 
the knowledge of experiential programs that could serve as a' 
resource^E5>o'l of all^Brnatives, but also of' existing coiranunity- 
I^sed and career education progranis for. gifted and talented 
youth. Further I the two* groups will ^gree to document their 
knowledge {perhaps ^in the form of an annotated bibliography) 
and share the results with each other. 

if w?re extensive information is desired, NWREL will assuroe 
responsibility for continuation of the search. 
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Q^'ideline 4; Explore opti ons with potential users. . . ^: 

Initiation of the iinplementation process by completion of this 
step would be accpn«)lishad as follows: 

1* NWREL EBCE personnel v^iU ptesent. sufficient information 
. * to school District X personnel to insure a thorough . 
V . , understanding of EBCE— its purposes, characteristics . 
and processes. . , ^ • 

•/ "-2. The options for "adapting or ^hanging the model' {Guideline 1) 
and the criteria for participation (Guideline 2) .^^^^^^ . 

■ be explained* ' * ^ ' ^ 

3 " school District X personiiel will iaentlfy>CE components 
: ^activities ther«ould find difficult or in«.oss»il« to 

inclement. * . . 

. 4. • -The results of this selection process 

by NWKEL EBCE Staff and veifified by School District X 
•personnel. . • 

It is important to note-here that this step could extend.over n^ugh 

of iSe^ining steps^hase" I, particularly .f g/"^. 

schoolfor team of peopl^ee Guideline 7) is ^^^^ ^ . 

^ design process. Consensus decisionmaking can be somewhat slower 

than other methods, but it has the advantage of increasing . 

^r^icSSts. ideniif ication with and feelings ---^^^^ ^1^. 
' the fesuits This is particularly^ important m designing a new 

^ucaiioial Pr^ani whlcl will depend on the coi^tment and .xtra > 

'ef f or ts o? its operating staff f .r successful implementation . 

Cuideline 5; Identify "extensi on" users..: . 

specifics of how each phase and step is to proceed wUl be 
-ri-t ^^foiLfcf :.t— K^t^iS^ SLTicf f 4^"s.ihUities 

S£rir.ra:^^^^^^^^ 

guideline 6-- Establish - ^^^ign task force. 

Establishment of a design task force representing all key , segments 
witSn SHser group-4tudents, community resource persons, 
'teasers- a^LsLa^ors, gifted and. talented resource persons 
■ from witiin^district-is consistent with the coimnunity base 
e^pLsis of EBCE and will be/relatively easy to accomplish ■ 
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in school Pi«'^*^=\^:- -fo^of i gtftea and . 

' . aWdy exists^ the^fom ^^^^^^^^^i,^^^^^^^ 

Planted students P^^ ^^ ae^^^^ 

. to District ?,f?^?„i. together project ^?^;^a»dnistrator 
piopedures will W-^9j2ted atizens. «je-^a^^^^ ^.^^^^ 

and .tud^^^^^ school °i-«f^„^biXit^f«r contacts,, 

. ■ "'T^^'S"^ the group °"«^^^^^,„ict X program 
"^"""^l ^Tentified by «h»tever proces , 
have 'tm appropriatie- • - 

, . planners deen appr^P meters Jodi£tS2ii222i ■ ' 

iSiSs^^iSS^.'^iS- T"^ di££erent needs 

Z 1 District X have, =°'«"*^'^,„lend to design, 
^=S^s ^"of the vorl.. . ^^,^^rprogra» , £pr 
in.planning this^pa^ te an innovati^^^ 

test, aocu«nent and dis^ jj "f!,^^;.^ students ■ 

qifte^Wd "y^^^.i^^oieting the needs of It ^ ^ 
• bisyictx's£oeusison»^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

. ' anrdrelop^o;-te»^^^ K'^^^^r^^U^^^^^-^ « 

■ locally 1"^" products oust have app 
^°^^"dt"orsUr>l -Additional groups. 

. • • i.;high youth in other.schools. 

■ ,/ Gi£t*d and taiented nunior high y . 

\. districts and states . . to those of junior 

. ,. .ai.ted. and talented you.h i^add.t.on to 

higl} age -u^racteristics, and 

■ needs other than glft,d_ „ . .^ool District 

to\hedistri£fs local needs ... 
1 specific to tne 

v . specific to NWBE.-shroader needs 

UV (or at least mutually useful) 
3; Needed mutually W _ ,nd coordination on J 

efficient cooperation ^nd c^ „hprsetrading 
This will allow £o^«^^. intelligent and. agree 

mutual" or the otl.et . party 

of tasks needed oy 
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The grid on the following page is offered as a beginning point 
for a discussion as to how. the two groups might work together 
on the various pieces of work, it lists down the left, side of 
the page the tasks called for in NWREL*s S~Year Plan .' Across 
the top are listed those tasks called for in School District 

t V • * X's funding proposal. The boxes where items from both lists 

« ' intersect have been marked with an "x". 

Following the grid is a second visual representation, this one - 
laid out into five quite general * phases or areas of work contained . 
in the. plans of both groups. It is intended to .i^h-usQd as a 
4s:aft worksheet to clarify the respective roles and responsibilities 

NWREL and ScJkdoI District X in the five major types^of work 
represented by the li^ny tasks listed on the grid which precedes 
' ^ ' it ' ' • ' 

Guxdeline 6b; . Identify mapor questions to be addressed by 
-design team ./ 

*■ - . 

The design task force, working. with the developers and researchers, 
w5uld pose and answer research and development-related questions 
pertinent to their EBCE adaptation. These questionpfe shoiild include . 
but. not be limited to the following: . \ ' % 

m What's different about this user group that necessitates 
qhangirig EBCE to respond to those differences? 

^ What are the real-world constraints thVj: might create 
problems in implementation? . 

<m. What kind pf infonttatian-*sharing procedures will be 

needed to develop and sustain coOTaitiaent throughout the 
process of ingsl^i^ntation? ^ 

Guideline 7; Establish working teams « 

For each school participating in the junior high gifted and 
talented research and develo^jwnt effort in Sc1kk51, District X, 
the group of people associated with the prograjn are considered 
by themselves and the dist^pict to be a team. The nucleus of 
each school's team consists of two or three classroom teachers. 
A project specialist, coordiijator of careet education and 
coordinator of gifted and talented education split their time 
among the^ three schools and may be considered members of each 
team. Similarly, the district's community resources clearinghouse 
will relate pn a continuing basis to each school group and each 
school *s principal will be involve in t^am activities in various 
ways. , ^ 

As a result, the gifted and talented teams dn School District X 
already overlap in several different ways, both setting th^ i 
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IUvi«v 9i •aifftiiif {»ff«9rMB (iii'i^iiitty 
•iV«<4«iiti«r^ 6*r*«r «dti{:«UoB7} tor <;4T junior 
hi^ifi ttw^u ■ 



i#lt<:UQ<i of **oJ»lfta »Jyii^rv owittt» 



utlliiiiHi «x»Muiiitv *m£«rUftct _ 



uliUiiftg cKmmmity rft^wtomw , 



fotf GWMM^trf ^tttanMl i:«9ar4i»« 

■■■mtIM .,. , . 



AtwI^M, l^Mii* and to«4li«r« >4«t«ili«^ 
f. witerials ro^rdJljif pivoMMt tow lacAtik^ 



OriwntittiOii- of utodOAta^ pArmtiUt iin4 

mKisr^,l ^i.. , .. , 
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• V> INSTITUTIONAL ROLES IN. 

, GIFTED -AND TALENTED JUNIOf? HIGH PROGRAM 



NWREL 



Sx:bool District X.^^'i 



Program desjfgn and 
planning 



Consult 



Maj6r responsibility? 
conduct activities 



Staff training 



Provide EBCE 
training as needed/ 
en^ihasizing training 
school District 
personnel to become 
future trainers , for 
District X staff 



Provide gifted and 
talented training 

Provide staff to be 
trained as EBCE 
trainers 



Dcciimentation and 
materials ' 
development 



Consult regarding 
design^ fonaatting, 
etc/a^ necessary 

Perform additional 
documentation and 
materials 

develop^nt needed 
by NWREL ' 



DoGiiinent program 
proces|^)BS 

Develop instructional 
materials 

Produce necessary 
reports to district 
and funding agency 



Disseminai^ion 

a. Schctol District X 

b. Statewide 

c. National 



Consult 
Consult 
Lead 



Perform all wrk 
Perform all work 
Consult 



Evalii&tion 



Consult 



Perform all work 



GO 
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precedent f oy a« con^plex team structm'e at^ siinultanepusly suggesting 
a cautious approach to further complexity. Emphasis'' should be 
placed on the Design Phase functions represented by the teams 
listed rather tJian on the formation of a separate team for each 
fianctxon. Whatever grouping of people will i>e most effective 
should be used to coordinate School District X staff with research 
and development personnel to accomplish 'the essential Design Phase 
functions: ^ 

• • • ■ 

• Developmetil: — to rewrk written material as necessary; to 
prepare new material; to design strategies . to meet needs 
identified. ^>y the task force ' ' 



• Community Liaison — to prepare information about the prdgrarti 
for' use^ with and by the community; to .meet with- copsnunity ^ 
people about the program ^ 

• Trainingr -to design orientation and training strategies 
for all involved user groups (i.e, , students, pareots, ' 
teachers, administrators, comnturiity persons) 

• Documentation' ^-tQ docug^nt the process an4 the prc^ucts 
^ coming out of the design work for analysis purposes and 

for eventual use by other mcK3ifiers of EBC3E 
' ♦ ■ ' ' . * , 

• Research— to make certain that opportunities "^f or research-* 
on e^eriential learning and experiential education are 
built into the desigi\; to introduqe research needs as\^ , 
the project is being designed • 

• Evaluation — to prepare an evaliiatic^ ^sign; to insure 
that significant ^valuati^ research questions can be 
addressed as part of the design 

• Ii^plementation— to work with otl^r Iteams during design, 
identifying potential imffilementation problems; to begin 
preparing for in^pl^entation ibas#d cm- the emerging desigit 

• Dissemination — to develop or modify existing dissemination 
Strategies in anticipation of later dissemination efforts; 
to sliare infonnation about the desigji-nef f»rt locally and 
regionally/nationally as appropriate 

For exaijff)le, the team structure which Already exists in the district' 
jvinior high gifted and talented EBCE program could be retained as 
the basic group in each school 'for each of the above fuinctions.. 
ib the basic 'group could be added stiident representatives; research> 
develoi^aent and evaluation staff; community persons^ ^d ^y 
specialists needed for a particular function.. For each function, 
one person could be desigftated as leader. Depending on the function, 
there could be one leader in each, school or one leader for the 
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district. The leader would, be responsible for understanding the 
,tAsk yell enough to effectively coordinate and fpcus the team's 
efforts. ^ 

NWREL and Scjiool 'District X should decide jointly'what team 
fornsation coidd most effectively accois^^lish th^ dual purposes • 
, of barryixig. out a meaningful research and development effort 
and meeting the iamediate needs of the district's gifted and 
talented junior high sttidents* 

Phase I I- -Implementation . ' 

Guideline 9: Expand the implementation team . 

. ' ~r 

As in Guideline 7, this is translated to mean §j©and the duties 
• and focus of the distxict's Design Phase teams to include 

ixuplanentation functions . School District X/ in consultation 
with,NWREi, should decide whether the team structure established 
in the Design Phase needs to be changed as ei^phasis shifts^ from ^ 
desisfn to implementation or whether the planners can sia^ply beccoie 
the doers^. * - # 

Guideline 10; Hol^ open forums on research arxa evaluation . 

The operations level personnel in; School District X — namely the 
classrd&n teachers in each sclwol who will be participating in 
the development of th^ junior high -gifted and talented prpgram— 
laay be lanfamiliar and inexperienced**with the methodology and the 
important issues Triiralved inr educational research and evaluatfon* 
Their dW^lopment efforts and level of comfort with tlieir 
•*creatioK" and its tei^porary kinks arui rough edges will be 
enhanced by the perspective such discussions could provide • 

The district's projjpct specialist and/or coordinator of career 
education and/or ^ordina tor of gifted and talented education 
coyld convene and conduct the forums, drawing on NWREL research a 
and evaluation staff as resources. NWREL staff could be - 
particularly helpful in suggesting discussion topics pertaining 
to phenomena, problems and questions ooimDon to most research 
and evaliiation efforts. 

Thi^ activity is particularly significant as a prelude to 
Guidelines;i4 and 15 in the Research and Evaluation Phase, 
ag xjsers continue to play a significant role in shaping the 
development effort. 

» Guideline lit Conduct periodic reviews and updates of the design . 

This task is critical in amy innovation and must be built into 
the task timelines of both the district and NWREL. . It could laost 
easily be accornplished by being written into the district's 

^. ■ 
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evaluation design, tp .occiir saost IpgicaXly at the end of the 
first (and eadh succeeding) semester of program operation. 

■ ■ 

Guideline I2t Maintain multiple roles . • 

Maintenance by each individual £n District X's gifted and talented 
ESCE program of multiple roles is as necessary during the 
Implementation Phase as it is duringTJtie Design Phase (see 
Guideline 7) • Teachers may be involved in developing public 
relations as w^l.as cxirricvulum materials; they" mw^be collecting 
evaluation aniBtesearch. data during their daily activities of 
ixuplementing mBBLpxx>qzBm with students • Students [ in turn, can 
play^ a pivot2HP^.e in coOTminity liaison. They, aie natxurals as 
dissex^inators of program information, both oral an\a written, ai^ 
thef could easily participate both ^ in data collecti^ (for ei'ther 
entation or evaluation ptirposes) aiKS materials development, 
full range of roles will become known, only as people try on 
ffearent hats. * . 



As in Guideline 7 of the Design Phase, team structure and individvial 
responsibilities will be worked out by District X with advice from 
NWREL. / ■ . '■ v 



Phase III~Re;6earch and Evaliaation 



Guidelirie 13: "Clarify users ^ research and evaluation <f 
respon^bilities . , ^ 

■ ' • / ■ ' . ' /' , . " 

Iderit^fication of Sclwol District X*s counterparts to NWREL 
researchers and evalujtors will actually have begun during the 
Desl^ Phase (Guidel^e 7) as people responsible for each 
"^unjction are identified* During Phase III activities, the 
usefulness of district staff as ressarbh^s ax^ evaluators can 
be, enhanced through explana^tion to them of the ways in which 
they can contribute: ^ * * 

* * ' ■ ' * .'■ 

1. Individuals can take responsibility for familiarizing 

" thCTiselves tlKsroughly with the project*s . reseaxci^ and 
e^aludtion purposes, design and ^techniques. 

2. This will prepare. them to recognize significant issues 
an^ questions as they arise — issues which can be brought 
before the larger group and cycled back into the program * s * 

^ design. \ 

3. Distriqt staff can be a^ssertive in identifying their own 
user needs for evaluation and research and in plugging 
these ideas into planning to guarantee they will be 
addressed.* 
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4* Teachers can collect data needed to^ carry out the 
mutxwlly designed plan* 

5. Dociimentation of program processes and results can be 
shared by the many individu?ils having frequent contact 
with program operations. ' 

Agreeing to as jnany specific responsibilities as possible will 
facilitate School District X staff becoming integral participants ; 
in the research and- evaluation procesi* rather than j tost /observing 
or reacting to the process or participating only peripherally by 
administering in^itriiments designed and/or called for by someone 
else- I ' . ^ 

Guideline 14s Establish a question and answer mechanism . 

The need for conamini cat ions links aitjon^ 1^e-e3q>erienced and 
inexl^erienced researchers and .eyaluators- could be n^t in a number 
of ways. For example ^ the open^ierums s^^gested in the 
Iinplem^ntation Phase (Guideline 10)' ^uld also serve ^ell for 
research and evaluation purposes. Questions raised but not- 
answered during these foinims could be recorded and addressted to 
NWREL personnel during their periodic siteyvisit^< by pbona or 
by letter. Responses could in turn be jbre^emineit^ to the group 
either through IIWREL staff participation perlodA^^ally ^ the. 
forums or through a newsletter. ' 

Guideline 15s Expan<3 the problem-solving network . 

is step is a natural corollary to Guideline 14. It simply 
focuses resp^sibility on the users for answers as well as 
questions in the question and answer xoechanism* Whereas research 
knd evaluation "experts" miiy apj^ar to be the best, or even the 
only resolversfof problems , the > Schqpl Distisict X personnel are 
actually in a Better position to generate answers truly useful 
td their local sitiaatiori and possibly more creative and applicable 
on a broader scale, than those of tradition-bcupd "experts. 

. So, problems arising* aa \i«Drk progresses should be shared ^irst 
axTKxng School District X people who are functioning las* researchers 
and/or evaluators and then with all School District X people 
involved in the junior high gifted and talented ^BCE program. 
The forums (Guideline 10) would s6rve as one mechanism for this 
exchange. 

"Phase IV— Dissemination/Diffusion . 

Guideline 16; Inqrease the responsibilities of the dissemination 
team. 




As in Guideline 1^ in tl^ Is^eo^ntation Phase and Guideline 13 
during Research and Evalxiation Phase, this step will take 



tme fona in School DisHfrict X of people already involved in 
dissemination increasing their enyphasis on that function. 

.The project specialist can coordinate this function as it 
evolves fro© primarily informations-sharing About program 

^objectiveB^iKl, progress during the 'first two yeaurs to strategies 
facilitating adoption of the progr^ by others in the third and. 
fourth years^ Throughout, teachers^ students, ccoumunity persons, 
the gifted and talented coordinator, career education coordinator, 
parents and all others can. participate in diss^aination activities 
(described in Guideline 17 below) . 

Guideline 17; Esteiblish in-propecj: as well as 'out^f -project 
dissemination vehicl es . ^ ' 

District X already has plans for several dissemination activities;' 

1. During the first jtwo years**- - , 

m Infomf community and professional personnel concerning 
progreun objectives and progress 

^ • Develop a brochure describing the project 
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• Distribute brach\ire to.all, jxinior high, schools^ and^ 
senior high schools serving ninth grade students in 
Schoor District X / * 

m Distribute brochure to members of the local career 
education advisory ccxmaittee axyd the association for 
gif tie^ and talented ' < 

• Prepare articles for pixblication in l(K:al news media 

• Initiate and sustain contact with local media tbrough 
direct contact^ with media representatives 

• Make presentations to icc^nmunity groups such as 
v' Chaxxibers of CdDsnerce, Kiwanis, Rotary and other 

service clubs 

• '^Put together slide/tape presentation depicting 
development of the program 

• Share slide/tade with school and poiisnunity groups as 
requested / . 

'2* During the third and foxarth years — 

Identify additional schools both within and outside 
the district to begin operation of gifted and talented 
career education programs for junior high youth 

■ \ ■ 
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• Facilitate the use of local funds for personnel- and 
^ mater iaXs asso\^iated with t^he^^p^graisi 

In addition, District X, personnel could collaborate with NWRJX 
representatives to plan and implement bther dissemination 
activities as desired: v 

" m Articles fcould be prepared for publication in various 
, -^newsletters already serving the district^ region and/or 
^^tate* ' ^ 

* Presentations could be made to the local career education 
advisory committee and association for gifted and talei^ted 
at their regular meetings or conferences at regional r ^ 
sta.te aiKi national levels. 



Links could be established between the local program and . 
various existing EBCE groups*— the state EBCE network/ tlie 
national EBCE diffusion netwbrk, the informal league of , 
other states with EBCE networks, and so on. 
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